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One  worker  with  the  blind  has  said,  “Fundamentally,  the  blind  have 
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the  same  basic  needs  as  the  seeing,  but  the  handicap  of  blindness  makes 
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it  necessary  to  meet  some  of  these  needs  in  special  ways.”  The  blind 
assistance  program  is  designed  to  meet  such  basic  needs  as  food,  shelter. 
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clothing  and  medical  care  through  financial  assistance  for  those  who  have 
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no  resources  or  insufficient  resources  to  meet  these  expenses, 
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In  the  program  for  the  blind,  as  in  other  programs  of  the  welfare 
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department,  we  are  aware  that  our  job  does  not  end  with  the  initial 
investigation  to  establish  eligibility  and  the  mailing  of  monthly 
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assistance  checks.  First,  we  must  try  to  understand  the  problems  of 
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blindness  and  its  implications  which  make  it  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  those  with  litle  or  no  sight  in  special  ways.  Then,  if  needs  resulting 
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from  blindness  cannot  be  met  through  our  own  program,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  know  where  and  how  blind  recipients  may  utilize  the 
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resources  of  the  community  and  other  agencies. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  issue  of  PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN  INDIANA 
to  tell  what  resources  are  available  for  the  blind  in  Indiana  so  that  they 
may  be  utilized  more  fully. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  BLIND 


A Program  of  the  Indiana 
State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare 

MAURICE  O.  HUNT,  Director 
Division  of  Public  Assistance 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

I 'HERE  are  some  things  that  we  all  need  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  adults  or 
children,  healthy  or  ill.  These  basic  essentials  include  such  things  as  clothing, 
food,  and  a place  to  live.  In  our  economy  they  can  normally  be  obtained  by  the  adult 
only  after  an  expenditure  of  money.  Although  many  people  have  some  savings,  most 
of  us  obtain  these  basic  essentials  of  life  with  our  day  to  day  earnings  from  our 
jobs.  This  is  the  way  we  like  it.  We  all  want  to  earn  our  own  way  and  prepare  to 
meet  our  own  emergencies.  None  of  us  really  wants  to  be  dependent  upon  the  public 
for  support.  Millions  of  people  have  discovered  in  times  of  depression,  however,  how 
quickly  savings  can  disappear  when  income  ceases  and  savings  are  used  to  meet 
everyday  expenses. 

Although  these  are  days  of  prosperity, 
and  there  are  no  longer  masses  of  unem- 
ployed, there  are  many  people  even  today 
who  are  unable  to  earn  the  money  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  the  essentials  of  life. 

Often  this  comes  about  because  of  some 
factor  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the 
individual.  This  is  true  of  many  of  our 
aging  people.  After  long  and  productive 
lives  they  find  themselves  no  longer  able 
to  earn  their  own  way. 

A younger  person  can  find  himself  in 
the  same  position  as  a result  of  a wide 
variety  of  personal  tragedies.  Among 
these  is  blindness.  Dependency  does  not 
always  follow  blindness.  Just  as  many 
aged  persons,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps 
which  may  accompany  age,  are  able  to  be 
self-supporting,  so  are  many  blind  per- 
sons. Blindness  is,  however,  an  economic 
handicap  which  few  people  are  able  en- 
tirely to  overcome.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a 
serious  handicap  that  the  blind  were 
chosen  as  a special  group  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  federal  Social 
Security  Act.  In  1936,  the  State  of  In- 
diana joined  with  the  federal  government 
in  financing  the  state  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  blind.  Since  that  time,  thou- 
sands of  Indiana’s  blind  citizens  have 
received  assistance  in  obtaining  the  basic- 
necessities  of  life. 

In  May  of  this  year  1,904  persons  were 
receiving  assistance  in  varying  amounts. 


This  does  not  include  by  any  means  all 
the  blind  people  in  the  state.  Assistance 
can  be  given  only  to  those  who  can  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements  set  up  in  the 
state  law.  A person  wishing  assistance 
must  first  apply  at  his  county  department 
of  public  welfare.  There  a member  of 
the  staff  sits  down  with  him  and  gathers 
the  necessary  information  for  establish- 
ing eligibility.  Some  of  the  factors  in 
eligibility,  such  as  age  and  citizenship 
can  usually  be  easily  determined  (he 
must  be  18  or  over  and  a citizen).  Others 
are  much  more  difficult  to  work  out.  Two 
factors  always  take  considerable  time 
and  effort,  the  determination  of  visual 
eligibility  and  the  determination  of  need. 

Degree  of  Blindness 

Blindness  is  a matter  of  degree.  Some 
people,  of  course,  can  see  nothing  at  all. 
Some  can  tell  light  from  dark.  Still 
others  can  make  out  the  outlines  of  ob- 
jects around  them.  In  order  to  designate 
blind  persons  visually  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  program  the  law  resorts 
to  a medical  definition,  “A  person  shall  be 
considered  as  blind  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act  who  has  vision  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  glasses  of  20/200  or  less 
or  a disqualifying  visual  field  defect . . .”. 
In  general  this  means  that  the  person 
can  see  only  at  twenty  feet  what  a per- 
son with  normal  vision  can  see  at  two 


hundred  feet.  In  order  to  make  these 
medical  determinations  and  supervise 
other  medical  aspects  of  the  program  the 
state  department  employs  a supervising 
ophthalmologist.  With  his  help,  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  approved 
the  applications  of  145  ophthalmologists 
who  are  now  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Ar- 
rangements are  made  for  applicants  to  go 
for  examination  to  one  of  these  phys- 
icians of  their  choice.  The  findings  of 
these  physicians  are  forwarded  to  the 
state  department  where  they  are  re- 
viewed by  the  state  supervising  ophthal- 
mologist, and  the  determination  of  visual 
eligibility  is  made. 

Assistance  to  the  blind  is  not  a “pen- 
sion.” The  program  was  established  for 
blind  persons  who  had  no  other  income 
or  whose  resources  were  insufficient  to 
secure  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Just 
as  in  the  other  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered in  the  public  welfare  depart- 
ments, the  award  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  individual’s  total  income 
from  the  amount  required  to  pay  for  his 
basic  needs.  The  difference  between  these 
two  figures  is  the  award  unless  it  is  larger 
than  forty-five  dollars.  This  is  the  maxi- 
mum grant  possible  for  any  one  person 
under  the  present  law.  In  general,  the 
same  standards  of  need  are  used  in  com- 
puting the  award  for  a blind  person  as 
for  other  public  assistance  recipients.  It 
is  recognized,  however,  that  some  blind 
persons  have  special  needs  and  greater 
expenses  as  a result  of  blindness.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  these  is  guide 
service.  For  a blind  person  with  no  rela- 
tives or  friends  upon  whom  he  can  con- 
sistently depend,  guide  service  often  is  a 
necessity.  He  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
such  service  when  necessary.  This  cost 
and  that  of  other  similar  extra  require- 
ments arising  out  of  blindness  may  be 
considered  in  computing  his  budget.  As 
such  costs  are  not  always  present  (a 
relative,  for  example,  may  be  providing 
guide  service),  they  must  be  computed 
for  each  individual,  and  no  extra  allow- 
ance is  regularly  made  merely  because 
blindness  exists. 

Requirements  and  income  are  subject 
to  frequent  change.  For  this  reason  the 
award  must  be  computed  at  least  once 
each  year  and  adjusted  accordingly. 
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Case  Work  Services 
to  the  Blind 

ROSE  T.  PRYBYLSKI,  Supervisor 
Public  Assistance  Division 
St.  Joseph  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


Other  eligibility  requirements  are  also 
reviewed  at  this  time.  Unless  there  is 
reason  to  do  so  at  different  intervals, 
re-examinations  of  the  eyes  are  arranged 
every  three  years. 

Although  the  program  is  set  up  spe- 
cifically to  meet  economic  needs,  often  the 
provision  of  funds  may  be  only  a part  of 
a broader  service  program  for  the  per- 
son concerned.  Although,  as  was  pointed 
out  earlier  in  this  article,  many  blind 
persons  are  self-sufficient,  well-adjusted 
individuals,  there  are  others  who  can 
attain  this  state  only  with  the  wise  coun- 
sel, friendship,  and  encouragement  of 
someone  else.  Often  the  provision  of 
immediate  financial  assistance  furnishes 
a real  boost  in  the  direction  of  better 
adjustment.  The  visitor  from  the  county 
department  is  in  a strategic  position  to 
furnish  the  counsel  and  encouragement 
which  may  lead  to  eventual  happiness 
and  self-support.  The  removal  of  imme- 
diate financial  worries,  for  example,  often 
opens  up  the  way  for  the  blind  person  to 
give  consideration  to  some  form  of  vo- 
cational training  or  the  re-establishment 
of  more  normal  relationships  with  his 
family  and  community.  County  visitors 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities to  put  recipients  in  touch  with 
other  agencies  working  in  the  field.  Often 
several  agencies  join  together  to  help  in 
the  re-establishment  of  one  blind  person. 

Within  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  one  resource  which  is  fre- 
quently used,  a program  for  prevention 
of  blindness  and  restoration  of  eyesight. 
Through  this  small  but  important  pro- 
gram it  is  frequently  possible  for  an 
alert  county  visitor  to  arrange  for  medi- 
cal treatment  from  state  funds  which 
will  prevent  blindness  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  blind  assistance.  Through  this 
program  which  is  carried  on  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  participating  ophthal- 
mologists mentioned  above,  1,850  persons 
received  eye  treatment  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  program;  of  this  number  74.3  per- 
cent had  their  vision  in  the  better  eye 
restored  to  more  than  20/200. 

In  addition  to  these  tangible  evidences 
of  progress  county  visitors  have  done 
much  to  make  the  lot  of  blind  persons 
more  satisfactory.  The  program  has  as 
its  goal  the  helping  of  blind  persons  to 
assume  their  normal  place  in  community 
life.  The  results  are  not  only  humane 
assistance  for  the  individual  but  also 
long-time  profits  to  the  community,  and 
the  state  department  is  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  this  manner. 


THE  Public  Assistance  Division  in  St. 

Joseph  County  is  responsible  for  serv- 
ices to  case  loads  of  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Blind  Assistance  and  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children.  Each  worker  carries  an  inte- 
grated case  load  of  all  categories  within 
her  district.  The  standards  in  use  are 
the  same  for  both  Old  Age  Assistance 
and  Blind  Assistance.  Service  to  all 
categories  in  determining  amount  of  pay- 
ment and  interest  in  other  needs  of  the 
clients  are  considered  on  a family  basis. 
Casework  services  are  available  to  all 
clients  on  an  individualized  basis,  and 
while  provision  of  special  help  and  op- 
portunities have  been  recognized  as 
necessary  in  dealing  with  such  handi- 
caps as  blindness,  consideration  has  been 
given  on  the  same  level  as  that  to  all 
clients  who  may  have  their  own  par- 
ticular problems.  According  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Towle,  “The  blind  individual  is 
a person  who  happens  to  be  blind,”  and 
so  it  follows  that  we  need  to  know  the 
person  in  order  to  help  with  his  prob- 
lems that  obviously  are  increased  because 
of  his  blindness. 

In  a description  of  some  of  the  serv- 
ices made  available  to  the  blind  person 
in  this  county,  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  such  services  are  also 
provided  for  any  other  client  with  sim- 
ilar needs.  One  of  the  most  important 
contributions  which  the  visitor  can  make 
in  providing  service,  is  that  of  helping 
the  blind  person  to  accept  realistically 
his  handicap  and  the  limitations  it  im- 
poses on  him,  and  to  help  the  family 
group  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
person  and  his  needs.  For  the  older  per- 
son who  lost  his  sight  in  middle  life,  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  handicap 
is  extremely  difficult  without  the  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  his  family  of 
what  this  means  to  him.  Because  of  his 
age  and  because  of  his  other  deficiencies 
in  health,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  consid- 
er him  for  employment,  and  a plan  must 


be  made  for  him  whereby  he  can  be  as- 
sured of  the  interest  of  family  and  friends 
to  make  his  life  worthwhile.  Such  a case 
in  known  where  the  visitor  has  spent 
considerable  time  interpreting  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  the  desire  of  this  man 
to  continue  living  for  short  periods  in  the 
homes  of  his  children.  Although  this  plan 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  family,  and 
for  various  reasons  they  were  having  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  their  responsibilities, 
they  gave  up  the  plan  to  place  the 
father  in  a boarding  arrangement  be- 
cause of  his  opposition.  He  continues  to 
live  in  the  home  of  one  of  his  children 
while  all  the  others  are  free  to  give 
services  and  some  remunerative  assist- 
ance with  his  needs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  man 
who  is  continuing  to  live  within  his  fam- 
ily group,  without  the  threat  of  having 
to  move  into  strange  surroundings,  and 
who  no  longer  faces  the  rejection  of  his 
children,  has  made  a very  good  adjust- 
ment to  his  situation.  Had  these  plans 
not  been  carried  through  successfully,  he 
could  be  quite  a problem  to  his  family 
and  community,  finding  his  satisfaction  in 
illness  or  other  behavior  which  would 
bring  him  the  attention  that  he  requires. 

Another  example  may  be  given  of  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  sight  in  late  mid- 
dle life,  in  which  the  man  did  not  desire 
assistance  but  “wanted  work,  not  a pen- 
sion.” 

Fortunately,  he  was  receiving  compen- 
sation which  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  wife  and  himself  while  he 
made  many  attempts  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment through  the  various  agencies 
set  up  for  that  service.  Over  a period  of 
ten  months  he  made  several  visits  to  the 
office  to  talk  over  his  difficulties,  and  to 
receive  the  support  necessary  to  sustain 
him  in  feeling  that  some  one  was  “stand- 
ing by”  while  he  worked  through  these 
difficulties.  He  was  able  to  discuss  with 
the  visitor  the  frustration  that  he  was 
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experiencing,  and  the  feeling-  that  he 
was  “bitterly  lost,”  and  for  this  reason 
he  desired  immediate  employment  of 
some  kind.  He  was  helped  to  face  the 
reality  of  having  to  wait  while  other 
agencies  came  through  with  suitable 
plans  for  him,  and  eventually  he  did  se- 
cure employment  which  is  temporary,  but 
he  has  the  assurance  that  following  this 
successful  experience,  he  will  have  less 
difficulty  in  the  future.  Throughout  his 
contacts  with  the  visitor,  he  was  assured 
that  assistance  would  be  available  to  him 
when  he  met  the  legal  requirements  in 
this  state,  and  that  if  his  plans  did  not 
work  out,  he  could  feel  free  to  return  to 
this  agency  for  further  service. 

In  working  directly  with  the  blind  per- 
son, the  visitor  must  bring  to  her  job  a 
realization  that  the  sightless  person  will 
have  more  difficulty  in  meeting  his  needs 
as  an  individual.  Loss  of  sight  tends  to 
increase  the  dependency  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual  because  of  his  inability  to  see; 
there  is  increased  frustration  because  of 
his  inability  to  carry  on  his  previous  nor- 
mal activities;  and  considerable  hostility 
toward  his  family  and  other  people  who 
tend  to  become  over-protective,  denying 
him  the  independence  which  he  has  en- 
joyed prior  to  his  handicap,  and  which 
he  feels  that  he  is  still  capable  of  using. 

He  and  his  family  need  considerable 
help  in  building  up  his  feeling  of  ade- 
quacy so  that  he  can  realize  and  enjoy 
his  full  capacity  to  live  a normal  life. 
For  the  younger  person  who  loses  his 
sight  this  is  extremely  important,  and 
several  examples  of  cases  can  be  given 
which  illustrate  the  need  for  this  service. 

A young  man  in  his  early  thirties  who 
was  married  and  had  a family,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  State  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  for  the  Blind  for  specialized  training 
or  job  placement  several  years  ago.  There 
was  some  delay  in  providing  suitable  em- 
ployment, so  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  wife  to  work  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  family.  During  this  period 
an  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  the 
family  ties,  and  to  lessen  friction  by 
making  a small  grant  of  assistance  to 
the  father  for  his  needs,  and  to  recog- 
nize his  role  as  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. Interviews  with  the  father  show 
how  the  worker  was  able  to  offer  support 
while  he  considered  some  plans  for  em- 
ployment which  did  not  appear  to  be 
realistic  and  within  his  range  of  ability. 
When  the  mother  had  to  give  up  employ- 
ment because  of  ill  health,  the  needs  of 
the  family  were  met  as  adequately  as 


possible  through  the  agency.  Eventually 
the  father  was  placed  with  a business 
where  he  worked  for  several  months  on 
a trial  basis,  and  at  present  he  is  re- 
ceiving wages  which  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  family  needs.  The  parents  have 
been  able  to  express  their  appreciation 
for  all  the  services  given  them  in  a most 
acceptable  manner,  and  they  are  now 
making  plans  for  the  future  in  their  own 
way.  Particularly  when  parental  roles 
were  shifted  as  in  this  family  over  a 
long  period,  it  is  necessary  for  the  visitor 
to  consider  and  recognize  that  the  father 
must  receive  support  to  maintain  his 
feeling  of  independence,  and  his  status 
as  head  of  the  household.  The  use  of 
public  funds  to  safeguard  family  soli- 
darity in  this  way  seems  to  be  a very 
effective  means  of  preventing  family 
breakdown  and  regression  in  the  handi- 
capped individual. 

A recent  review  of  a few  case  records 
for  blind  people  who  receive  assistance 
in  St.  Joseph  County  has  described  the 
service  as  one  in  which  the  “approach  to 
problems  of  blind  persons  shows  unusual 
insight  and  understanding,  particularly 
as  to  their  adjustment  to  blindness  and 
recreational  needs.”  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  in  this  community  an  active  or- 
ganization, the  Optimist’s  Club,  which 
has  as  its  purpose  the  provision  of  en- 
tertainment for  the  sightless  group. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  a regular 
meeting  place,  and  entertainment  in- 
cludes musical  programs,  readings,  book 
reviews,  and  sometimes  talks  by  people 
who  discuss  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
group.  Responsibility  for  planning  these 
meetings  is  taken  by  women’s  clubs  and 
men’s  service  clubs.  The  membership  is 
thirty-five,  but  about  twenty  members 
attend  the  meetings  regularly.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  by  individuals,  and 
where  this  is  not  feasible,  taxicabs  are 
provided  by  funds  from  various  organi- 
zations in  the  community.  The  members 
carry  on  a continuous  campaign  to  in- 
terest all  people  in  the  community  who 
are  sightless. 

New  members,  who  have  become  sight- 
less recently,  show  some  reluctance  to 
participate  in  activities  of  the  group.  It 
is  very  satisfying  to  see  them  respond 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  older  mem- 
bers and  become  active  participants  in 
the  club.  In  June  there  is  a picnic  for 
which  various  activities  are  planned,  and 
at  Christmas  the  Lions’  Club  entertains 
with  a dinner  at  one  of  the  local  hotels. 

The  gifts  presented  are  selected  with 


unusual  understanding  of  what  will  ap- 
peal to  them;  for  example,  sachets  which 
can  be  enjoyed  through  a sense  of  smell. 
The  group  has  formally  organized,  and 
new  officers  are  elected  each  year.  Round 
table  discussions  are  used  frequently  in 
order  to  give  all  members  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  the  topic  under 
discussion. 

All  blind  persons  are  told  about  the 
activities  of  the  Optimist’s  Club  and  they 
are  given  information  as  to  how  they 
may  become  a member  of  the  group. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
blind  person  can  be  given  consideration 
to  make  his  status  as  a handicapped  per- 
son less  threatening  to  him.  He  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  eligible  for  all 
types  of  service  and  assistance  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  sighted  individual. 
Assistance  is  given  with  housing  prob- 
lems and  health  care,  and  referral  is 
made  to  any  other  community  resource 
which  can  be  of  use  to  him.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  mental  hygiene  clinic  are  used 
where  necessary  in  planning  for  his 
care.  He  is  assured  of  the  continuing 
interest  of  the  agency  and  its  represen- 
tatives and  last,  but  not  least,  many 
little  extra  services  are  provided  which 
make  his  life  more  complete  and  satis- 
fying. A telephone,  laundry  service  and 
taxi  fares  are  provided  where  necessary. 
If  necessary  transportation  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  blind  person,  the  case  worker 
provides  it.  Although  the  provision  of 
money  in  the  grant  for  personal  inciden- 
tals, recreation  and  miscellaneous  needs 
has  been  quite  small  the  new  standards 
for  requirements  will  permit  a more  ade- 
quate amount  for  these  items.  This  will 
enable  the  blind  person  to  provide  for 
such  needs  as  transportation  for  occa- 
sional outings,  visiting  of  friends  and 
attending  church.  Through  other  re- 
sources in  the  community  such  needs  as 
reading  service,  payment  to  someone  for 
running  of  errands  and  guide  service  are 
arranged.  A radio  has  been  loaned  to 
one  blind  person  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances an  increased  allowance  for  elec- 
tricity has  been  made  so  that  the  person 
would  enjoy  his  radio  and  the  use  of  a 
recording  machine  for  the  talking  books. 

Essentially,  resources  to  help  blind 
persons  in  making  well-rounded  adjust- 
ments are  just  as  available  as  those  for 
other  groups;  any  welfare  staff  which  de- 
velops its  own  capacities  and  skills  is  in 
a strategic  position  to  bring  these  re- 
sources to  the  blind  person. 
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The  Community  and  the  Blind 

MRS.  MAUDE  WARD 
Consultant^  Security  Aids  , <_ 

Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


IN  ORDER  to  suggest  how  the  com- 
munity and  the  blind  can  work  together 
one  should  look  into  the  past  at  some  of 
the  efforts  of  early  pioneers  as  well  as 
to  point  to  work  of  groups  active  at  this 
time.  In  the  beginning  the  blind  were 
treated  in  various  ways  but  in  no  case 
were  they  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
their  sighted  fellow  men.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Val- 
entin Hauy  of  Paris,  France,  gathered 
together  all  the  available  knowledge  con- 
cerning efforts  to  teach  the  blind.  He  de- 
veloped a method  of  teaching  which 
proved  successful  and  his  school  became 
a part  of  the  state  sponsored  educational 
system.  Other  countries  followed  suit 
and  the  United  States  formally  opened 
the  first  school  in  New  England  in  1832. 
Indiana’s  first  school  was  opened  in  1847. 
Thus  education  for  the  blind  is  but  a 
century  old.  Although  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  terms  of  other  types  of 
education  and  training,  these  programs 
for  the  blind  are  still  in  the  early  stages. 

Having  once  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
blind  could  be  taught  and  this  had  to 
be  demonstrated  by  interested  groups 
through  private  donation  before  tax  sup- 
port was  available,  the  stigma  needed  to 
be  removed  that  training  was  for  char- 
itable cases  only.  Indiana  became  the 
first  state  to  adopt  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  included  all  blind  without  re- 
gard to  whether  they  were  indigents  and 
thus  the  school  for  the  blind  became  an 
accepted  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state. 

For  a time  interest  in  the  blind  began 
and  ended  with  their  school  training. 
Thus  the  individual  trained  for  useful 
living  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  with 
little  or  no  aid  or  direction  from  anyone. 
Following  the  development  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  institutions  for  the  adult  blind 
came  into  being  and  private  agencies  be- 
came interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  recreational  facilities  for  the 
blind  and  the  re-education  of  the  newly- 
blinded  adult.  With  this  movement  came 
the  development  of  commissions  for  the 


blind.  The  first  one  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  1903.  Along  with  this  move- 
ment was  one  which  developed  in  a 
slightly  different  direction  but  never- 
theless was  destined  to  bring  about  help 
not  only  to  those  already  blind  but  to 
prevent  and  relieve  blindness.  Initial 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
New  York  Medical  Society  in  1887  when 
a committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  question  of  blindness  from  opthalmia 
neonatorum.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation took  up  the  question  and  as  a 
result  interest  gradually  spread  to  lay 
organizations.  Finally,  special  agencies 
with  the  sole  object  of  devoting  consid- 
eration to  the  problem  were  established. 
Attention  to  the  question  of  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  is  now  found  in  the  med- 
ical and  nursing  professions  as  well  as 
in  organizations  particularly  concerned 
with  the  blind,  and  by  organizations 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
result  is  that  no  longer  are  we  accepting 
the  fact  that  blindness  should  be  an  inev- 
itable condition  with  us.  Instead  we  are 
really  asking  whether  much  of  blindness 
cannot  be  prevented. 

Commissions  for  Blind 

Commissions  for  the  blind  have  as  one 
of  their  objectives  the  development  of  the 
census  of  the  blind.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  all  the  cases  of  blindness  are 
found  early  enough  to  plan  for  necessary 
treatment,  and  for  early  training  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. Other  objectives  of  commis- 
sions for  the  blind  are  the  development 
of  sheltered  work  shops,  home  teaching 
departments,  home  work  departments, 
medical  and  prevention  departments  and 
many  other  activities.  The  passing  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  met  needs 
on  which  attention  had  been  focused  and 
increased  the  interest  of  individuals  in 
their  problems.  Lay  personnel  as  well  as 
professionally  trained  social  workers 
were  interested  in  the  whole  problem  of 
blindness.  One  of  the  most  widely  known 
organizations  devoted  to  work  with  the 


blind  is  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  located  in  New  York  City.  This 
organization  is  a non-profit  agency  sup- 
ported by  endowment  and  by  private  con- 
tributions. It  collects  and  disseminates 
information  regarding  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind;  promotes  state  and  fed- 
eral legislation  in  behalf  of  those  with- 
out sight;  arranges  for  establishment  of 
needed  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country;  promotes  the  training  and 
placement  of  well-qualified  professional 
workers  for  the  blind;  develops  mechani- 
cal appliances  for  the  blind,  such  as  the 
braille  typewriter  and  the  Talking  Book, 
publishes  three  magines;  the  OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  THE  TEACHERS 
FORUM  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  OF 
BLIND  CHILDREN,  and  TALKING 
BOOK  TOPICS,  as  well  as  books  relating 
to  work  for  the  blind;  and  conducts  a 
lending  library  for  workers  for  the  blind 
containing  several  thousand  ink-type 
books  in  English  and  foreign  languages 
on  every  phase  of  blindness  and  the  blind. 

There  are  two  national  associations  of 
professional  workers  for  the  blind;  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  composed  of  superintendents, 
teachers  and  board  members  of  schools 
for  the  blind;  and  librarians  of  libraries 
for  the  blind;  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  which 
anyone  interested  in  the  blind  is  eligible 
for  membership.  The  primary  purpose 
of  these  two  organizations  is  to  promote 
the  discussion  of  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest through  biennial  national  conven- 
tions of  their  members.  The  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  these  conventions  constitute 
a valuable  body  of  literature  on  work  for 
the  blind. 

Vocational  training  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  for  the  adult  blind  have  added 
color  and  meaning  to  the  lives  of  the 
blind.  The  advent  of  the  talking  book  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
books  available  have  definitely  enriched 
the  experiences  of  the  blind  particularly 
of  the  individual  blinded  in  later  life  who 
has  difficulty  mastering  braille.  Per- 
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haps  we  should  consider  here  a point 
which  should  be  constantly  brought  to 
our  attention.  That  the  blind,  like  other 
people,  are  individuals  and  blindness  is 
only  one  of  the  factors  in  his  total  sit- 
uation. What  would  he  be  doing  if  he 
could  see?  Blindness  should  not  in  itself 
be  permitted  to  change  his  normal  status 
in  his  home  and  community.  With  this 
goal  constantly  before  us  we  should  re- 
member that  blindness  does  not  make 
ali  the  blind  alike.  Degrees  of  independ- 
ence and  dependence  vary  greatly  in  the 
blind  as  in  the  seeing.  Just  because  a 
person  is  blind,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  needs  or  wants  assistance  from 
an  agency  or  an  individual.  Furthermore, 
most  blind  people  are  a part  of  a family. 
Therefore,  the  problem  occasioned  by 
their  blindness  does  not  exist  in  a vac- 
uum. In  working  with  the  blind  the 
agency  must  remember  that  contact  is 
not  with  the  blind  individual  alone  but 
with  his  family  and  other  interested  per- 
sons. For  example  a blind  person  living 
alone  may  enjoy  a talking  book.  A blind 
person  living  with  a sighted  group  may 
not  have  full  enjoyment  of  a talking- 
book  because  constant  use  may  annoy 
members  of  the  group.  As  a result  of 
legislation  nationally  and  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  needs  of  the  blind  have  been 
recognized.  Public  assistance  is  possible 
for  the  needy  blind,  educational  facilities 
have  been  provided  for  all  blind  able  to 
take  advantage  of  these  services.  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  possible  under  the 
program  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind.  All  these  agencies  working  to- 
gether may  provide  a pattern  for  a total 
plan  for  the  individual.  However  because 
of  the  limitations  which  appear  to  be 
inevitable  in  a program  which  is  designed 
to  benefit  the  majority  of  the  people 
which  it  serves  there  are  always  gaps 
which  need  to  be  filled  for  special  situa- 
tions and  in  addition  as  new  needs  and 
services  are  discovered  legislation  usually 
lags  for  these  needs  and  services  until 
they  are  proven.  Here  the  volunteer  indi- 
vidual and  agency  has  a definite  place.  So 
many  times  the  agency  or  individual 
dealing  with  the  problem  daily  becomes 
so  engrossed  in  the  routine  that  the 
changing  situation  does  not  register  un- 
less called  to  their  attention  by  one  not 
so  involved  in  the  problem.  Case  finding- 
might  be  a good  example.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  plan  for  those  who  clamor 
for  attention  but  the  individual  who  re- 
mains out  of  sight  and  does  not  make  his 


needs  known  may  not  have  his  special 
problem  recognized.  Therefore  assistance 
is  needed  in  case  finding  and  in  finding 
the  blind  individual  early.  Not  only  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a possibility 
of  restoring  sight  or  conserving  what  he 
has  but  in  the  case  of  the  newly  blinded 
to  assist  in  adjustment  to  blindness  be- 
fore patterns  of  dependency  are  estab- 
lished. 

Age  of  Onset  of  Blindness 
In  addition  to  differences  mentioned 
earlier  there  is  a wide  variation  in  the 
history  of  the  blind  individual  for  some 
are  born  blind,  some  have  various  stages 
of  perception  for  example  from  being- 
able  to  differentiate  light  from  dark  to 
the  20/200  point  which  means  that  the 
individual  with  20/200  vision  can  see  at 
20  feet  what  the  person  with  normal 
vision  sees  at  200  feet.  Some  become 
blind  so  early  that  they  have  only  a dim 
memory  of  what  things  look  like;  others 
became  blind  at  various  other  times, 
when  in  school,  just  as  they  finish  their 
education,  after  they  have  established 
themselves  in  a line  of  work,  when  they 
are  old.  Differences  also  come  about,  not 
only  because  of  variance  in  age  of  onset 
of  blindness — blindness  at  seventy-five 
years  means  something  else  than  blind- 
ness in  youth — but  in  how  an  individual 
becomes  blind  . . . whether  gradually  or 
suddenly  as  in  an  accident.  Blind  per- 
sons differ  too  according  to  the  help  they 
receive  toward  making  for  themselves  a 
useful  and  happy  place  in  the  world. 
Courage  and  patience  and  intelligence 
aren’t  enough;  blind  persons  also  need 
the  encouragement  of  persons  who  can 
see.  Without  that,  few  would  learn 
braille,  or  try  to  hold  a job,  or  even  walk 
around  the  block  by  themselves.  Social 
workers  have  no  doubt  experienced  an 
association  with  a blind  individual  who 
is  leading  a limited  life  because  of  neg- 
lect or  overprotection  on  the  part  of  those 
around  him.  The  blind  individual’s  first 
line  of  defense  is  confidence  in  himself. 
Such  confidence  can  be  secured  only 
through  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  individual  that  his  clothing  and 
general  appearance  is  similar  to  persons 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  For  ex- 
ample the  blind  person  cannot  be  sure  in 
doing  the  tasks  common  to  all  that  the 
laundry  is  clean  and  without  stain  and 
that  in  ironing  there  are  no  scorched 
places.  Loss  of  buttons  can  be  “felt”  but 
a stain  or  smudged  place  cannot.  There- 
fore the  blind  person  must  have  help  in 


doing  the  work  or  in  having  it  inspected 
after  it  is  done.  The  same  is  true  of 
food  and  the  blind  individual  must  de- 
pend more  often  on  ready  prepared  foods 
which  are  more  expensive.  The  blind  per- 
son does  not  have  the  same  control  over- 
buying necessities  and  providing  needs  as 
his  seeing  neighbor  has.  In  general,  spe- 
cial expenses  exist  as  a result  of  blind- 
ness. A higher  cost  of  living  for  the 
blind  follows  which  resolves  itself  into  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  the  blind  be- 
cause the  economic  status  of  the  blind 
individual  is  usually  lower  than  that  of 
his  sighted  neighbor. 

In  discussing  these  problems  with  the 
blind  we  find  the  following  items  among 
the  essentials  of  daily  living — a telephone 
for  one  who  has  additional  handicaps,  a 
radio  and  record  player  for  those  who 
enjoy  keeping  up  with  current  events  and 
are  not  as  free  to  move  about  as  sighted 
individuals;  Reasonably  modern  equip- 
ment in  the  home  for  one  can  hear  gas 
and  know  how  to  operate  a gas  or  elec- 
tric stove  where  other  types  are  hazard- 
ous; a braille  thermometer  to  tell  the 
weather  which  in  turn  will  aid  the  in- 
dividual in  knowing  how  to  prepare  for 
the  day  ahead;  and  at  the  top  of  the  list 
are  friends — real  friends  who  must  of 
necessity  share  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  reading  mail  and  handling- 
other  affairs  of  a personal  nature.  In 
turn  the  blind  individual  recognizes  that 
among  the  blind  are  malingerers  who 
take  advantage  of  other  persons  just  as 
their  sighted  neighbors  may  do  and  that 
these  persons  increase  the  problems  of 
the  blind  who  wish  to  share  in  the  com- 
munity planning  and  problems  and  take 
their  place  with  others  in  the  give  and 
take  process  of  daily  living. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  efforts 
have  been  made  and  are  constantly  being- 
made  to  bring  about  more  understanding 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  blind  and  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  which  now  exist. 

The  Lions’  organization  among  its 
many  interests  in  the  outlook  for  the 
blind  furnishes  white-tipped  canes  which 
identifies  the  individual  carrying  one  as 
a blinded  person.  The  cane  is  useful  in 
many  ways  to  the  blind  individual  who 
can  identify  the  open  door  or  stairway, 
the  edge  of  the  street,  go  through  re- 
volving doors  and  in  general  become 
oriented  to  his  surroundings. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 


Vocational  Training  to 
Preserve  or  Restore 
Ability  to  Work 

C.  F.  KOHLMEYEH,  Director 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind 

APPROXIMATELY  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
provided  funds  to  set  up  a school  for  the  blind  and  thus  Indiana  became  one  of 
the  first  states  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  blind.  In  1921  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1920  and  established  in  the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Education  a Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  all  the  physically  handicapped  of  the  state,  including  the  blind.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  the  1945  General  Assembly  removed  the  program  of 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  placed  the 
responsibility  with  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  which  was  renamed  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind. 

The  new  program  of  services  for  the 
blind  was  inaugurated  January  1,  1946. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  as  now  provided 
by  the  state  with  assistance  of  the  federal 
government,  is  a service  to  preserve  or 
to  restore  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  work 
in  remunerative  jobs. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind  are  three  trained  and  experienced 
blind  teachers  who  travel  throughout  the 
state.  They  go  into  the  homes  of  blind 
persons  where  their  services  will  include 
counseling  and  readjustment  and  any  of 
the  following  services  which  may  be 
needed.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
services  provided: 

I.  Home  Teaching. 

1.  Basketry. 

2.  Leather  Goods: 

a.  Leather  goods  consists  of  the 
weaving  of  plastic  and  leather 
belts,  suspenders,  the  lacing  of 
billfolds,  cigarette  cases,  card 
cases,  key  cases,  the  weaving  of 
plastic  and  leather  purses  for 
women. 

3.  Needlecraft: 

a.  Crocheting,  knitting,  hand  sewing 
and  machine  sewing. 

4.  Rug  Weaving: 

a.  Furnishing  of  looms  of  various 
types:  fly  shuttle,  straight  loom, 
art  loom. 


5.  Chair  Caning: 

a.  All  types:  open  work,  press  seat, 
old  hickory,  and  split  reed. 

6.  Braille — 

a.  Standard  typewriter 

7.  Ability  to  Travel — 
a.  Use  of  a cane. 

8.  Talking  Books: 

a.  A machine  supplied  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  distributed  by 
the  state  to  be  used  only  by  the 
blind.  This  machine  plays  records 
of  stories,  fiction,  poetry,  Bible, 
science  and  plays. 

9.  Assist  blinded  individual  in  contact- 
ing agencies  for  economic  aid  and 
services. 

10.  Appear  before  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations to  stimulate  interest  and 
other  work  in  blind  people. 

11.  Contact  various  art  departments  in 
stores  and  shops  to  determine 
articles  in  demand  which  may  be 
saleable  and  possibly  made  by  blind 
persons. 

II.  Home  Industries. 

A.  Home  industries  are  those  indus- 
tries that  can  be  performed  by  blind  in- 
dividuals in  a sheltered  atmosphere. 
Among  such  may  be  found: 

1.  Raising  of  earthworms  and  the  prep- 
aration of  other  bait  for  fishing. 


2.  Bee  raising. 

3.  Berry  growing. 

4.  Dogs  and  cats. 

5.  Flower  raising. 

6.  Fur  farming. 

7.  Goat  raising. 

8.  Guinea  pig  raising. 

9.  Mushroom  raising. 

10.  Poultry  raising:  ducks,  geese,  chick- 
ens, squabs,  etc. 

11.  Rabbit  raising. 

12.  Sheep  raising. 

13.  Truck  and  vegetable  raising. 

14.  Weaving  of  baskets  and  rugs,  and 
related  services. 

III.  Small  Business  Enterprises. 

A.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
small  business  enterprises  which  a blind 
person  can  operate  efficiently: 

1.  Bakery. 

2.  Broom  shops. 

3.  Cement  block  making. 

4.  Electrical  repair,  radio  and  appliance 
shops. 

5.  Furniture  repair. 

6.  Grocery  stores. 

7.  Home  laundries. 

8.  Ice  cream  parlors. 

9.  Lunch  rooms. 

10.  Music  and  record  shops. 

11.  Piano  tuning  and  repair. 

12.  Restaurants. 

13.  Sales  work  and  sales  agencies:  in- 
surance, cosmetics,  janitor  supplies, 
magazines,  etc. 

14.  Tailor  shops  with  sighted  assistance. 

15.  Vending  stands  such  as  magazines, 
papers  and  refreshments  in  federal, 
county  and  municipal  buildings. 

16.  Woodwork  and  repair  shops,  and 
many  other  small  industries. 

IV.  Other  Industrial  Training. 

A.  The  purpose  of  industrial  training 
is  to  prepare  the  individual  for  work  in 
industry.  The  individual  can  be  trained 
in  the  vocational  high  school,  trade 
school,  and  on-the-job  for  the  particular 
operation  selected  by  the  industrial  place- 
ment counselor. 

1.  The  industrial  placement  counselor 
contacts  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  feasibility  of  opera- 
tions which  can  be  performed  effi- 
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ciently  and  productively  by  the  vis- 
ually impaired  and  totally  blind.  The 
industrial  placement  counselor  has 
found  employment  for  persons  who 
are  operating  the  following  types  of 
machines: 

(1)  Lathes. 

(2)  Turret  lathes. 

(3)  Certain  types  of  punch  presses. 

(4)  Certain  types  of  broaching  ma- 
chines. 

(5)  Drill  presses  and  many  others. 

V.  Rehabilitation  Services. 

A.  The  counselor,  through  contact 
with  the  client,  makes  the  necessary  in- 
vestigation and  arranges  for  the  visual 
and  physical  examinations,  which  is  one 
of  the  requisites  of  the  law  before  the  in- 
dividual is  eligible  for  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices. The  counselor  arranges  for  all 
types  of  training:  training  on  the  job, 
in  trade  schools,  colleges,  private  and 
state  universities.  Training  and  place- 
ment is  offered  for  some  of  the  following- 
occupations: 

1.  Teaching. 

2.  Law. 

3.  Ministry. 

4.  Typing. 

5.  Dictaphone  and  ediphone  operators. 

VI.  Physical  Restoration  Services. 

A.  Physical  restoration  includes  medi- 
cal examinations,  hospitalization,  and 
surgery  when  needed.  This  service  can 
be  paid  for  in  full  or  in  part  by  the 
agency,  depending  upon  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  The  object  of 
the  visual  and  physical  examinations  is 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  client 
for  rehabilitation  services,  or  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  disabilities  other 


than  the  loss  of  sight.  If  the  physical 
handicap  can  be  corrected  by  medical 
treatments,  hospitalization  or  surgery,  it 
may  be  done  upon  consent  of  the  client, 
providing  the  client  through  this  service 
will  be  made  more  employable. 

VII.  Industrial  Training  Center. 

A.  The  industrial  training  center, 
which  is  a state  agency,  provides  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  the  blind  how  to  do  a job 
and  prepares  them  for  placement  in 
private  industrial  and  other  occupations. 
The  chief  function  of  the  workshop  is  to 
convince  the  blind  worker  that  he  can 
function  successfully  in  a work  situation, 
and  creates  within  them  the  confidence 
needed  to  travel  alone,  and  removes  the 
fear  of  injury  when  working.  The  work- 
shop provides  work  opportunity  in  the 
following  fields  of  employment: 

1.  Broom  shop — 

The  broom  shop  provides  a variety 
of  work  experiences  in  the  making 
of  all  kinds  of  corn  brooms.  Many 
of  the  brooms  are  sold  to  the  blind 
who  do  not  have  employment  in  the 
workshop.  A substantial  profit  is 
made  by  the  blind  selling  the  brooms. 
The  blind  employees  in  the  shop  are 
paid  a reasonable  wage  for  their 
services. 

2.  Needlecraft  Department — 

This  department  provides  work  op- 
portunity for  blind  women  in  their 
homes,  with  reasonable  remunerative 
returns.  This  work  includes  towel 
hemming,  fringing  table  cloths,  nap- 
kins, etc.,  making  pot  holders,  table 
mats,  and  many  other  articles  are 
processed. 

3.  Chair  Caning — 

The  recaning  of  chairs,  seats  and 
back,  provide  remunerative  work  op- 
portunity for  several  blind  persons. 
Chairs  are  brought  in  from  all  parts 
of  Indiana. 

The  staff  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion department  consists  of  the  chief  of 
rehabilitation  services,  three  counselors, 
two  placement  agents  and  a clerical 
worker.  There  are  also  two  part-time 
employees,  a medical  consultant  and  a 
medical-social  consultant,  each  of  whom 
spends  one-half  day  a week  in  the  office. 

The  counselors  travel  throughout  Indi- 
ana making  surveys  and  investigations 
and  formulating  plans  for  rehabilitation 
through  training  and  placement.  Ar- 
rangements must  be  made  in  each  case 
for  general  medical  examinations  and  re- 
ports and  for  such  special  examinations 
of  eyes,  ears,  etc.  as  may  be  required. 


The  medical  reports  are  then  examined 
and  evaluated  by  the  medical  consultant 
who  is  instrumental  in  determining 
whether  the  applicant  for  the  services  is 
physically  eligible.  In  situations  involving 
difficult  social  problems,  the  counselor 
works  closely  with  the  medical-social  con- 
sultant. In  instances  where  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  is  indicated,  the  coun- 
selor makes  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  physician  and  the  hospital  and 
makes  out  a plan  for  the  treatment. 
Where  training  is  indicated,  the  counselor 
makes  the  contacts  with  the  proper  train- 
ing agency,  prepares  a plan  showing 
what  instruction  is  to  be  given,  where 
it  is  to  be  given  and  the  cost  of  such 
training.  In  cases  where  only  placement 
is  indicated,  the  counselor  himself  may 
proceed  with  the  plans  for  placement  or 
he  may  turn  over  the  case  to  one  of  the 
regular  industrial  placement  agents. 

Under  federal  regulations,  medical  care 
and  treatment  may  be  furnished  on  the 
basis  of  economic  need,  but  training  and 
placement  may  be  given  without  eco- 
nomic need.  If  board  and  room,  books 
and  supplies  are  included  in  the  training 
or  placement,  they  may  be  provided  if 
the  person  applying  for  the  service  is  not 
financially  able  to  meet  these  expenses. 

Plans  for  rehabilitation  also  may  in- 
clude prostheses  which  are  provided  if 
the  client  can  not  meet  the  expense. 

The  industrial  placement  specialists  are 
two  blind  men  who  are  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  making  surveys  of  indus- 
trial plants  to  find  jobs  which  can  be 
performed  by  the  blind.  After  the  jobs 
are  found,  the  placement  worker  demon- 
strates to  management  that  a blind  per- 
son can  perform  the  job.  He  may  recom- 
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mend  that  a blind  individual  be  employed. 
When  the  blind  person  is  employed,  the 
placement  specialise  remains  with  him  on 
the  job  until  he  is  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ation and  can  proceed  without  further 
help  from  the  specialist.  The  specialist 
returns  from  time  to  time  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  supervision  as  needed. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  a period 
of  growth  for  our  program.  The  broom 
shop  and  the  sewing  and  canning  de- 
partments have  been  put  on  a business 
basis  and  production  has  been  increased. 
All  have  been  used  more  extensively  as 
training  centers. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  follow- 
ing services  have  been  rendered: 


Kind  of  Service  Number  of  Cases 

Medical  and  dental  care 24 

Hearing  aids 6 

Artificial  limbs,  dentures, 

braces  3 

Artificial  eyes 20 

Training  135 

Reader  service 4 


Maintenance  while  in  train- 


Oecupational  tools  and  equip- 
ment   53 

Direct  placements  in  employ- 
ment   101 

Indirect  placements  in  em- 
ployment   30 

The  above  and  other  related  services 
have  resulted  in  at  least  one  hundred 
blind  persons  being  removed  totally  from 
blind  assistance  rolls  and  at  least  one- 
third  becoming  at  least  partially  self- 
supporting. 

The  following  illustrates  the  wide 
variety  of  jobs  on  which  blind  persons 
who  have  received  some  type  of  service 
by  our  agency  are  working: 

Punch  press  operator--  2 

Spot  welder - 1 

Broom  maker  (own  shops) 2 

Broom  maker,  stitcher 1 

Broom  maker,  winder 2 


Fanner 4 

Poultry  farmer 2 

Poultry  raiser 1 

Hand  folder,  laundry 1 

Shakeout,  laundry 2 

Home  laundries 2 

Weaver,  loom  operators 14 

Meat  nut  sacker 1 

Stitcher  operator 1 

Employment  interviewer 1 

Housekeeper  2 

Housewife  1 

Knife  grinder 1 

Chain  packer 1 


Packer,  small  metal  parts 2 

Confectionery  stand  operator 1 

Sweets  shop  operator 1 

Musician,  instrumental  1 

Laborer  on  construction  project 2 

Laborer  in  elevator  company 1 

Laborer  in  a brick  yard 1 

Clutch  plate  assembler 1 

Chain  assembler ' 1 

Coil  assembler 1 

General  assembler 1 

Electrical  assembler 1 

Packer,  automobile  accessories 1 

Packer,  nuts  and  bolts 1 

Packer,  feed  at  Farm  Bureau 1 

Packer,  furniture __  1 

Radio  repairman • 7 

Furniture  repairman 1 

Furniture  refinisher 1 

Hand  sander  on  wood 2 

Cabinetmaker  1 

Electrical  appliance  service- 
man   1 

Subassembler . 2 

Piano  tuner 1 

Janitor  1 

Teacher,  sighted 1 

Teacher,  blind  4 

Flatwork  catcher,  laundry 1 

Box  spring  assembler 4 

Seamstress  6 

Sales  manager,  Goodwill 

Industries 1 

Cardboard  box  maker 1 

Paper  bag  folder 1 

Laborer,  paper  products 1 

Automobile  horn  tester 1 

Filling  station  operator 1 

File  clerk 1 

Social  worker 2 

Hand  deburrer 2 

Forming  machine  operator 1 

Scraper,  paper  box  products 1 

Taxicab  dispatchers 2 

Women’s  garment  fitter 1 

Stock  chaser,  manufacturing  plant  1 

Stamper,  sports  equipment 1 

Bunch  maker,  cigar  store 1 

Ticket  agent 1 

Gardener,  florist 1 

Collector,  bills 1 

Trucker  1 

Bottle  washer 1 

Radio  entertainer 1 

Mop  maker 1 

Bending  machine  operator 3 

Screw  machine  operator 1 

Sock  drying  machine  operator 1 

Transcribing  machine  operator- _ 1 

Vending  stand  operator 22 

Newsstand  operator 2 

Novelty  shop  operator 1 


Pop  corn  stand  operator 1 

Caning,  home  industry 1 

Bakery  stock  clerk 1 

Newspaper  carrier 1 

Salesman,  leathercraft 3 

Salesman,  brooms 6 

Salesman,  household  products 3 

Salesman,  magazine 1 

Salesman,  blind  made  products 1 

Salesman,  saws 1 

Sales  clerk,  newsstand 1 

Sales  clerk,  grocery 1 

Sales  clerk,  phonographs 1 

Salesman,  manufacturer  agent, 
aluminum > 1 


A new  departure  in  industrial  training 
was  attempted  when  a project  was  set  up 
to  teach  blind  men  to  tie  box  bed  springs. 
A class  of  five  men  took  instruction  under 
a competent  and  experienced  teacher. 
In  little  more  than  one  hundred  hours  of 
instruction,  these  men  were  capable  of 
taking  a job  and  placed  in  an  industry 
manufacturing  box  springs.  Employ- 
ment in  this  industry  commands  good 
wages  and  there  is  a constant  demand 
for  men  who  have  this  skill. 

The  following  letter,  directed  to  one  of 
our  placement  agents  by  a northern  Indi- 
ana employer,  is  typical  of  those  received 
concerning  blind  persons  who  have  been 
placed  by  our  agency: 

“Theodore  H was  employed  by 

us  on  (date).  He  has  nearly  completed 
a year’s  service,  during  which  time  he 
has  not  had  a single  absence  on  his 
record. 

“Mr.  H is  an  assembler  in  our 

coilwinding  department.  His  foreman 
assures  me  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  his  work  is  equal  to  anyone  else  in  the 
same  type  of  work.” 
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THE  WORK  DONE  by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  training  Indiana’s  blinded 
veterans  is  a vital,  continuous  process,  which  starts  the  day  the  blinded  veteran 
first  returns  to  civilian  life  and  continues  until  he  is  a completely  adjusted  citizen 
taking  a normal  part  in  his  home  and  community  life. 

Considering  all  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  individual  blinded  veteran,  the 
Veterans  Administration  sets  to  work  and,  from  a day-to-day  standjmint  and  with 
long-range  objective,  consults  and  plans  with  the  veteran  until  the  rehabilitation 
is  successful.  Even  then,  the  Veterans  Administration  keeps  a watchful  eye  out 
for  the  veteran’s  well-being. 

Complete  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  however,  is  not  a one-agency  job.  It  is  best 
accomplished  with  a close  co-operation  with  all  interested  agencies  and  organizations. 
Thus,  in  Indiana,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration efforts  have  been  highly  success- 


ful by  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association.  Additional 
other  organizations  which  have  played  a 
big  part  in  helping  rehabilitate  the  blind 
are  the  Veterans  Employment  Service, 
Industrial  Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion for  the  Blind,  county  service  officers, 
county  welfare  departments,  and  the  In- 
diana State  Rehabilitation  Division. 

Following  this  basic  policy,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  in  co-operation  with 
these  agencies,  has  assisted  some  twenty- 
five  blinded  veterans  in  Indiana  towards 
rehabilitation. 

Blinded  veterans  are  contacted  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  immediately 
after  their  discharge  from  their  social 
adjustment  training  in  convalescent 
hospitals. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  informed  of  the  exact  date  of 
discharge  several  weeks  in  advance,  so 
that  there  is  no  delay  between  the  vet- 
eran’s arrival  home  and  the  first  visit 
of  the  Veterans  Administration’s  train- 
ing officer. 

Frequently  much  ground  work  toward 
veteran’s  rehabilitation  can  be  com- 
pleted before  his  return.  Most  of  these 
veterans  have  been  taught  braille,  typing, 
travel,  personal  care,  and  many  have  had 
a chance  to  work  in  the  various  shops 
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Thomas  Hasbrook,  a blinded  veteran, 
employed  in  public  relations  department 
of  Eli  Lilly  & Co.,  Indianapolis. 

provided  for  determining  aptitudes  and 
abilities.  In  some  instances  they  have 
shown  considerable  interest  and  ability  in 
certain  kinds  of  work,  and  have  been 
permitted  to  work  in  nearby  industries. 
This  type  of  training  is  quite  helpful  and 


some  veterans  come  home  with  a clear 
cut  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  training  they 
wish  to  undertake.  However,  some  re- 
turn with  little  or  no  idea  of  their  future 
work,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  lost  confidence  before  job  training 
is  even  mentioned. 

The  majority  of  blinded  veterans  are 
willing  to  talk  about  a job  or  training 
program  immediately  after  discharge. 
Various  jobs  and  training  opportunities 
are  discussed  at  the  first  visit  of  the 
training  officers,  and  a Veterans  Admin- 
istration application  for  rehabilitation 
training  is  completed.  There  have  been 
cases  where  the  veteran  desires  to  defer 
any  attempt  at  rehabilitation  for  some 
reason.  This  may  be  due  to  loss  of  con- 
fidence, lack  of  acceptable  training  fa- 
cility or  job,  or  because  the  veteran  pre- 
fers to  enjoy  home  life  without  inter- 
ruption for  a period  of  time. 

An  example  of  the  latter  reason  is 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  a twenty- 
five  year  old  veteran  blinded  by  a land 
mine  in  Italy.  This  man  returned  to  his 
home  and  informed  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration that  he  was  going  to  rest  two 
years  before  he  did  any  work.  Although 
the  training  officer  called  on  him  regu- 
larly, the  veteran  steadfastly  declined  all 
proposals  for  rehabilitation.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  he  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Since  his  interest 
was  in  mechanical  work,  he  was  given  a 
training  objective  of  motor  rebuilder  and 
is  carrying  out  his  program  in  a manner 
that  brings  high  praise  from  his  trainer. 

Loss  of  confidence  is  probably  the 
greatest  barrier  to  rehabilitation.  Cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  rare  in  Indiana, 
probably  due  to  the  excellent  social  ad- 
justment training  and  group  therapy 
given  by  the  Army  and  Navy  prior  to 
discharge  from  the  hospital.  However, 
cases  of  this  type  have  required  a great 
deal  of  patience  and  hard  work  before 
rehabilitation  could  be  started. 

The  best  example  of  a case  of  this  kind 
is  that  of  a veteran,  blinded  in  Normandy 
by  enemy  mortar  in  July  1944.  He  was 
twenty-one.  Since  it  was  necessary  to 
enucleate  both  eyes,  he  could  not  hope, 
as  most  blinded  individuals  do,  of  even- 
tually regaining  some  degree  of  vision. 
Upon  his  discharge  from  the  Army  he 
was  offered  his  old  job,  but  he  declined, 
stating  he  was  unable  to  perform  the 
necessary  duties.  Other  jobs,  as  well  as 
training  opportunities,  were  found  for 
him,  but  he  refused  to  attempt  any  of 
them.  He  said  he  was  afraid  of  injury 
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to  himself  or  other  employees.  His  con- 
dition deteriorated  to  the  point  where  he 
was  afraid  to  leave  his  home,  even  in 
company  with  his  wife  or  parents.  He 
was  finally  persuaded  to  consult  a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Later  he  entered  a class  in  group  psy- 
chotherapy. By  a united  effort  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  with  the  help  of 
psychotherapy,  he  gradually  built  up  con- 
fidence. Now,  he  holds  a job  as  assembler 
with  a manufacturing  concern,  travels  to 
and  from  work  alone,  and  appears  to 
have  regained  complete  confidence. 

Inability  to  find  an  acceptable  job  or 
training  opportunity  near  the  veteran’s 
home  has  delayed  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
few  veterans.  In  some  instances  veter- 
ans, who  have  families  and  own  their  own 
homes  in  rural  areas  or  small  towns,  have 
been  reluctant  to  move  to  other  towns 
where  more  acceptable  jobs  or  training 
opportunities  were  available.  A very 
good  example  of  this  situation  is  that  of 
a twenty-seven  year  old  veteran  who 
lived  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
a home  which  he  had  purchased  just 
prior  to  induction  into  the  Army.  This 
man  was  blinded  by  a sniper’s  bullet 
while  “mopping  up”  a small  town  in 
France. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  home,  oppor- 
tunities for  a job  or  training  program 
seemed  to  be  non-existant.  His  home  was 
located  on  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  out- 
skirts of  a small  town,  where  the  prin- 
cipal industry  was  mining.  Since  his 
pre-war  experience  was  in  farming  and 
truck  driving,  he  declined  all  opportuni- 
ties his  home  town  offered  in  jobs  and 
training  programs.  He  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  move  to  another  community.  He 
spent  his  time  for  a few  weeks  in  mak- 
ing improvements  on  his  house  and 
grounds.  Later  he  became  interested  in 
raising  hogs  and  found  that  he  enjoyed 
the  work  and  could  do  it  easily.  He  in- 
creased his  herd  to  the  extent  that  his 
small  acreage  will  allow. 

There  are  good  prospects  that  he  can 
buy  an  adjoining  twenty  acres  of  land, 
where  he  can  further  increase  his  herd 
while  attending  animal  husbandry  classes 
under  a training  program. 

In  very  rare  instances,  extreme  lone- 
liness has  entered  into  the  rehabilitation 
picture.  This  is  especially  true  with  un- 
married veterans  who  return  to'"  their 
homes  in  rural  areas  where  opportunities 
for  participating  in  social  events  of 
mixed  groups  are  very  limited.  Al- 
though suitable  jobs  or  training  pro- 


grams can  be  found,  the  veteran  grad- 
ually becomes  very  unhappy  due  to  the 
lack  of  social  contacts  and  looses  interest 
in  rehabilitation.  The  situation  is  fur- 
ther complicated  when  the  parents  as- 
sume an  over-protective  attitude  and 
discourage  the  veteran  when  he  wants  to 
leave  home. 

Blinded  veterans  have  been  trained 
successfully  in  a number  of  occupations 
in  Indiana.  Several  entered  college.  With 
the  aid  of  braille  writers,  recorders,  dic- 
tating and  transcribing  machines  they 
are  making  excellent  progress  and  a few 
whose  college  work  was  interrupted  by 
service  in  the  armed  forces  have  already 
been  graduated.  One  has  received  a de- 
gree in  business  administration  and  an- 
other in  sociology.  Progress  in  their 
chosen  field  has  been  normal. 

Courses  in  Mechanics 

The  field  of  mechanics  has  proven  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  a number  of 
these  men.  Courses  of  training  in  auto 
mechanics  are  popular  and  good  prog- 
ress is  normally  made.  Usually  the  vet- 
eran specializes  in  such  work  as  motor 
rebuilding  or  “carburization”  man.  Some 
are  making  good  progress  as  general  me- 
chanics. All  of  these  men  have  had  pre- 
war experience  in  mechanics  of  some 
kind. 

An  outstanding  case  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  a boy  now  completing  two  years  of 
training  in  general  auto  mechanics.  He 
is  able  to  do  practically  every  operation 
in  auto  repair.  In  such  jobs  as  fitting  pis- 
tons and  rings,  valve  grinding,  carburisa- 
tion, installing  clutches,  overhauling 
transmission  and  rear  axle,  his  instruc- 
tor reports  that  he  is  efficient  and  does 
the  work  in  less  time  than  the  ordinary- 
sighted  mechanic.  He  plans  to  operate 
his  own  garage  in  the  rear  of  his  home 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  he  can 
do  it  successfully. 

Another  veteran  has  become  adept  at 
motor  rebuilding.  He  disassembles  mo- 
tors, makes  most  of  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, and  reassembles  them  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  It  looks  as  if  he  will  be 
able  to  hold  a job  in  competition  with 
sighted  mechanics  after  a few  months 
more  of  training. 

Inspection  and  assembly  work  in  in- 
dustrial plants  has  proven  to  be  highly 
suitable  employment  for  several  veterans 
who  are  without  sight.  Most  of  these 
men  have  some  background  of  mechanical 
experience,  but  none  have  returned  to 
their  pre-war  employer.  Although  in 


strange  surroundings,  they  have  attained 
efficiency  in  a surprisingly  short  time, 
and  there  has  been  no  instances  of  fail- 
ures. One  has  been  on  the  assembly 
line  of  a production  plant  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  and  hasn’t  missed  a day 
due  to  sickness  or  accident.  The  pro- 
duction line  has  never  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  his  work. 

Agriculture  has  attracted  a few 
blinded  veterans.  These  men  have  been 
reared  on  farms  and  have  returned  to 
familiar  pre-war  surroundings.  Poultry 
and  rabbit  raising  have  proven  popular 
with  many  blinded  veterans  on  farms. 
Most  of  these  boys  are  enrolled  in  agri- 
culture classes  and  the  instructor  visits 
their  homes  and  assists  them  in  their  spe- 
cialty. After  a short  orientation  period, 
they  are  able  to  care  for  large  flocks  of 
poultry,  as  well  as  assist  in  building  the 
shelters  necessary  for  increased  flocks. 
Although  poultry  and  small  animal  farm- 
ing has  predominated.  One  man  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife  has  engaged  profit- 
ably in  general  farming.  Together  they 
farm  corn,  oats,  wheat,  as  well  as  raising 
cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens. 

Other  veterans  without  sight  have  gone 
into  the  teaching  profession,  public  re- 
lations, personnel  work,  film  developer, 
concession  stand  operator,  ceramics  and 
others.  With  some  of  these  rehabilitation 
seemed  to  be  no  problem  after  obtaining 
the  necessary  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment.  They  adjusted  rapidly  and 
soon  did  their  job  as  efficiently  as 
though  no  disability  existed. 

Guide  dogs  have  not  been  popular  with 
blinded  veterans.  Although,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt,  that  under  the  right  conditions, 
a blinded  person  can  benefit  from  the 
use  of  a properly  trained  dog.  Only  two 
veterans  have  felt  that  a dog  would  be 
useful.  These  men  found  that  in  their 
particular  situation  the  dogs  are  highly 
beneficial  to  them.  Most  blinded  veterans 
seem  to  feel  that  the  dog  would  be  too 
much  of  a responsibility  and  that  they 
would  rather  work  out  their  rehabilita- 
tion without  the  aid  of  a dog  rather  than 
assume  the  additional  responsibility. 
Veterans  usually  refrain  from  accepting 
a guide  dog  until  they  have  started  a 
training  program  and  they  are  sure  of 
their  need  for  a dog  before  requesting 
it.  The  physical  condition  of  a few  vet- 
erans is  such  that  they  cannot  stand  the 
vigorous  exercise  necessary  to  use  a dog. 

Proper  equipment  is  vital  to  the 
blinded  veteran’s  success  in  either  em- 
ployment or  on  a training  program.  Most 
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veterans  have  requested  and  received 
typewriters,  talking-  book  machines,  ra- 
dios and  electric  razors.  They  are  en- 
titled to  these  at  government  expense. 
Some  have  found  recording  machines  and 
dictating  and  transcribing  machines 
highly  beneficial.  Wherever  their  knowl- 
edge of  braille  is  sufficient,  braille  writers 
have  also  proven  useful. 

For  those  blinded  veterans  who  have 
residual  vision  and  yet  are  classified  as 
occupationally  blind,  typewriters  with  a 
big  size  type  have  been  used  to  conserve 
sight,  for  a minimum  amount  of  reading 
will  not  be  detrimental.  Some  veterans 
use  a typewriter  with  giant  size  keys 
rather  than  a machine  of  the  standard 
type.  This  is  supplied  only  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  an  ophthalmologist. 

The  talking  book  is  particularly  valu- 
able to  the  blinded  individual.  It  pro- 
vides him  with  entertainment  and  recre- 
ation, as  well  as,  keeping  him  informed 
of  current  news.  The  recording  machine 
is  especially  valuable  to  veterans  attend- 
ing classes.  These  men  carry  the  ma- 
chines to  class  and  record  the  instruc- 
tor’s lecture.  Later  they  re-play  it  until 
the  facts  of  the  lecture  are  firmly  fixed 
in  their  mind. 

Dictating  and  transcribing  machines 
are  used  by  those  veterans  who  are  in 
business.  With  the  aid  of  dictating  and 
transcribing  machines  and  sometimes  a 
recording  machine,  there  are  very  few 
tasks  which  they  are  unable  to  do. 

Braille  writers  are  not  used  exten- 
sively, since  most  veterans  do  not 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  braille  to 
operate  them  with  speed.  But  in  the  case 
of  some  veterans  attending  college,  read- 
er service  has  been  provided  and  excel- 
lent results  obtained  through  its  use. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  feels 
that  blinded  veterans  returning  to  Indi- 
ana have  accepted  their  handicap  and 
started  rehabilitation  in  a manner  that 
shows  considerable  thought.  They  have 
elected  to  find  a job  or  enter  training  for 
a new  kind  of  work  courageously,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  they  should  leave 
home  in  the  morning,  mix  with  the 
sighted  world  and  return  in  the  evening- 
in  a normal  manner.  It  also  enables 
them  to  earn  money  and  provide  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  the  things 
necessary  for  comfortable  living,  a satis- 
faction necessary  to  any  handicapped 
person. 

Probably  the  greatest  mistake  made 
by  people  working  with  the  blind  is  that 
of  underestimating  the  blind  man’s  abil- 


ity. Employment  in  inferior  jobs  lends 
to  his  discontent  and  the  more  skilled  re- 
quired by  the  job  the  greater  his  self- 
respect.  Blinded  workers  are  very  con- 
scious of  danger  and  their  accident  rate 
is  lower  than  that  of  sighted  workers. 

About  sixty  per  cent  of  blinded  vet- 
erans make  a reasonable  recovery  with- 
out excessive  special  attention.  These 
include  the  men  who  are  naturally  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic,  and  also  those  who 
have  developed  a defiant  attitude  toward 
their  disability.  About  thirty  per  cent 
of  blinded  veterans  require  skillful  hand- 
ling and  about  ten  per  cent  require  the 
service  of  a psychiatrist  or  a mental 
hygiene  clinic. 

Boredom  apparently  is  one  of  their 
worst  enemies.  Entertainment  offered 
to  blinded  veterans  will  achieve  much 
more  success  if  they  are  able  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it.  Too  much  entertain- 
ment, however,  has  been  found  to  have  a 
tiring  effect.  Frequently  extra  hours  can 
be  filled  in  with  hobbies. 

Summarizing,  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration feels  that  the  process  of  rehabili- 
tation involves  three  fields — the  medical, 
the  social,  and  the  vocational  adjustment. 

The  medical  field  comprises  all  those 
services  which  are  directed  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  veteran  to  normal 
physical  and  mental  health. 

The  social  adjustment  field  comprises 
all  those  services  which  are  directed  to- 
ward helping  the  disabled  veteran  to 
make  a satisfactory  social  adjustment  to 
his  new  environment. 

The  vocational  adjustment  field  is  made 
up  of  services  which  are  directed  toward 
helping  the  blinded  individual  select,  pre- 
pare for,  and  establish  himself  in  the 
occupation  in  which  he  is  interested  and 
maximum  likelihood  of  success. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  adjustments 
the  functions  of  a vocational  counselor 
are:  to  impart  information  about  various 
occupations  and  to  encourage  the  veteran 
in  his  selection,  to  help  the  veteran  evalu- 
ate his  interest  and  needs,  to  help  the  vet- 
eran select  the  proper  goal,  to  assist  the 
veteran  in  the  various  steps  by  which  he 
will  reach  his  chosen  goal. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  vocational 
adjustment  field  the  functions  of  the 
training  officer  are:  to  secure  information 
about  job  requirements  and  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  specific  jobs  for  each 
individual,  to  convince  an  employer  of 
the  potential  efficiency  of  the  blinded  vet- 
eran, to  evaluate  and  select  jobs  suitable 
to  blinded  veterans,  to  select  and  refer 


the  blinded  veteran  to  job  openings  which 
will  utilize  his  maximum  skill,  to  assist 
when  necessary  in  orienting  the  blinded 
veteran  to  his  new  job,  to  supervise  the 
veteran  after  his  placement  and  aid  him 
in  every  possible  way  in  eliminating  any 
barriers  which  may  arise  in  his  rehabili- 
tation. 

Important  to  remember  then  are  these 
points: 

Rehabilitation  should  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Rehabilitation 
must  be  an  individual  process  in  which  all 
activities  are  directed  toward  the  particu- 
lar need  of  the  veteran.  Rehabilitation 
must  be  carried  on  in  such  a manner  that 
the  blinded  participates  in  it  and  makes 
the  final  decisions.  Rehabilitation  is  a 
continuing  process  from  the  time  the  vet- 
eran first  talks  to  the  vocational  coun- 
selor until  he  is  satisfactorily  employed 
and  has  made  a complete  social  adjust- 
ment. 


LIBRARY  MEETING 

Miss  Helen  Rogers,  Librarian  of  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, attended  the  thirty-ninth  annual 
conference  of  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June 
6-12.  Special  Libraries  Association  is  an 
organization  composed  of  more  than  five 
thousand  special  libraries  and  librarians 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  foreign 
countries.  The  association  works  in  the 
area  of  adaptation  and  extension  of  tra- 
ditional library  procedures  to  fit  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  special  library  and  the 
development  of  administrative  and  serv- 
ice techniques,  and  making  newer  subject 
knowledge  available  to  members. 

As  group  liaison  officer,  Miss  Rogers 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conference. 
Fourteen  subject  groups,  including  sci- 
ence-technology, geography  and  map, 
business,  and  social  science  make  up  the 
association.  The  group  liaison  officer  rep- 
resents the  interests  and  problems  of  the 
various  groups  to  the  association  board, 
and  is  responsible  for  correlating  associa- 
tion policies  into  group  activities. 

Miss  Rogers  has  completed  her  term 
of  office  as  group  liaison  officer.  She  re- 
cently was  appointed  to  a two-year  term 
as  chairman  of  the  association’s  publica- 
tions committee. 
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The  Blind  Can  Work 
in  Industry! 

KENNETH  H.  BENNETT 

Assistant  Veterans’  Employment  Representative  for  Indiana 


NOT  until  the  advent  of  World  War 
II  with  its  critical  labor  shortages 
were  most  employers  willing  to  give  blind 
persons  opportunities  to  prove  that  they 
are  competent  workers  and  have  a right- 
ful place  in  the  labor  market.  When 
properly  placed  according  to  their  skills 
and  aptitudes,  many  blind  persons  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  war  effort. 
A large  number  still  are  considered  es- 
sential workers  in  peacetime  industry. 
As  with  all  handicapped,  their  excellent 
records  for  quality  and  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, absentee  and  turnover  rates  and 
safety  records  have  convinced  employers 
that  it  is  practical,  good  business  to  hire 
blind  workers. 

Industrially  speaking,  blind  workers 
not  only  are  those  persons  who  are 
totally  blind,  but  usually  include  those 
persons  with  central  visual  acuity  in  the 
better  eye  of  20/200  or  less  with  cor- 
rective lenses.  In  simple  terms  this  means 
that  a person  with  20/200  vision  can  see 
at  twenty  feet,  objects  which  the  normal 
eye  can  see  at  a distance  of  two  hundred 
feet. 

Difficulties  encountered  by  the  blind  in 
gaining  acceptance  as  efficient,  producing 
workers  are  understandable  because  for 
many  years  it  has  been  the  accepted  be- 
lief that  the  handicapped  including  the 
blind  are  a distinct  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation with  characteristics  which  set  them 
apart  from  persons  not  having  handicaps. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  they  have  all 
the  individual  characteristics  of  apti- 
tudes, attitudes,  interests  and  ambitions, 
and  that  they  are  like  those  without 
handicaps  in  many  more  respects  than 
they  are  unlike  them. 

Until  very  recently,  the  approach  to 
the  job  counseling  and  placement  of  the 
blind  has  been  negative.  The  worker’s 
limitations  have  been  emphasized  and 
he  has  been  classified  according  to  his 
disabilities.  This  assumes  that  all  in- 
dividuals with  a specific  disability  are 
incapacitated  to  the  same  degree  and 


consequently,  have  the  same  limitations. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  each  person 
is  an  individual  with  his  own  capabilities 
as  well  as  specific  limitations.  In  the 
case  of  the  blind,  sensory  perceptions  de- 
veloped as  a result  of  blindness  are  posi- 
tive factors  to  be  considered  in  job  selec- 
tion and  placement. 

This  positive  approach  of  the  Selective 
Placement  techniques  which  consider  the 
abilities  of  the  worker  instead  of  his 
disabilities  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
an  intensive  study  on  the  placement  of 
handicapped  workers  which  was  made  in 
1936  by  the  Occupational  Analysis  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The 
selective  placement  techniques  and  prac- 
tices are  based  on  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  physical  capacities  of  an  individ- 
ual are  only  a small  fraction  of  the  things 
to  be  considered  in  placing  the  blind  or 
otherwise  handicapped  person  in  gainful 
employment. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  capacities 
of  the  individual,  his  interests,  potential 
skills,  emotional  stability,  personality, 
acquired  skills  and  education  are  consid- 
ered. In  the  present  day  placement  of 
handicapped,  emphasis  is  upon  the  best 
matching  of  the  applicant’s  abilities  and 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  job.  Just 
as  individuals  differ,  so  do  jobs  differ. 
Two  jobs  bearing  the  same  titles  actually 
may  require  two  entirely  different  types 
of  skills. 

Every  job  has  its  own  pattern  of  phys- 
ical demands  upon  the  worker.  Some  may 
require  much  physical  energy,  while 
others  may  require  only  the  use  of  hands 
and  arms  while  the  worker  is  seated. 
Some  jobs  may  call  for  the  use  of  two 
hands  and  others  require  the  use  of  only 
one  hand. 

The  same  job  operation  may  be  entirely 
different  in  two  different  establishments 
because  of  dissimilar  working  conditions, 
varying  production  methods,  and  differ- 
ent types  of  building  construction.  Be- 


Selective  placement  techniques  consider 
abilities  rather  than  disabilities. 

fore  selective  placement  can  be  carried 
out,  the  physical  demands  of  any  given 
job  must  be  analyzed.  A careful  analysis 
not  only  will  demonstrate  to  industry 
that  the  physically  handicapped  can 
meet  many  job  requirements  but  also  ^ _ 
that  proper  placement  can  result  in  more 
efficient  production.' 

Low  absentee  and  turnover  rates  and 
good  safety  records  are  among  those 
factors  which  contribute  to  higher  pro- 
duction. The  time-worn  excuse  of  high 
industrial  insurance  rates  resulting  from 
the  employment  of  physically  handi- 
capped persons  can  no  longer  be  used  in 
the  light  of  an  official  statement  by  the 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Ex- 
ecutives to  the  effect  that  workers’  com- 
pensation is  no  barrier  to  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  The  premiums  paid 
are  not  based  on  the  number  of  handi- 
capped persons  employed  but  on  the  num- 
ber of  disabling  accidents  which  have 
occurred  in  the  particular  industry  and 
plant  over  a specific  period  of  time. 

In  making  a job  analysis  prior  to  plac-  *** 
ing  blind  persons,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  working  conditions  with 
particular  emphasis  on  mechanical  haz- 
ards, moving  objects,  cramped  quarters, 
high  places,  exposure  to  burns,  electrical 
hazards,  explosives  and  radiant  energy. 

Not  only  does  the  job  analysis  deter- 
mine whether  conditions  might  be  haz- 
ardous for  the  blind  worker,  but  it  re- 
veals whether  having  a blind  person  on 
the  job  might  be  hazardous  to  fellow 
employees. 

The  future  of  the  blind  in  industry 
depends  upon  their  acceptance  by  em- 
ployers, by  their  fellow  workers,  and  by 
the  community  as  a whole,  all  of  whom 
must  learn  to  accept  blind  workers  as 
normal  persons  who  have  special  needs 
because  of  their  handicap. 
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The  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 


The  school  for  the  blind  is 

located  at  7725  College  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  a campus  of 
sixty  acres.  It  may  be  reached  by  the 
busses  which  furnish  services  on  both 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  school, 
traveling  on  College  Avenue  and  State 
Road  431  respectively.  The  school  plant 
was  erected  in  1929  and  consists  of  four- 
teen fire-proof  buildings  which  are  all 
connected  by  runways  and  tunnels.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  our 
students  to  travel  from  one  building  to 
another  with  complete  safety.  The  run- 
ways are  used  during  the  days  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  and  the  tunnels, 
when  the  weather  conditions  are  disa- 
greeable. Three  of  the  buildings  are  used 
for  educational  purposes.  The  academic 
department  is  housed  in  the  main  build- 
ing, while  the  pre-vocational  and  voca- 
tional departments,  together  with  the  di- 
vision of  music,  are  housed  in  the  adja- 
cent buildings.  In  these  buildings  will 
be  found  well-equipped  class  rooms,  an 
auditorium,  and  a gymnasium.  The  other 
buildings  consist  of  a heating  plant, 
laundry,  garage,  dormitories,  together 
with  two  kitchens  and  dining  rooms. 

It  can  be  seen  that  this  plant,  consist- 
ing of  the  above-mentioned  buildings,  is 
a composite  unit  which  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  the  education  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  blind  children  of  Indiana. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind  is  not  a hospital 
or  a home  or  an  asylum,  but  it  is  strictly 
a specialized  school  for  the  education  of 
blind  children  whose  vision  is  so  defective 
that  they  can  not  be  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  standard  for  admission  is  vision  of 
20/200  or  less  after  refraction  of  the 
better  eye  or  an  angular  vision  of  20°  or 
less.  Children  are  admitted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  application  made  by 
parents  or  guardians.  The  school  is 
equipped  to  furnish  proper  educational 
facilities  and  training  for  children  who 
are  normal  except  for  vision.  The  faculty 
consists  of  sixteen  teachers  and  adminis- 
trative officers  who  have  met  the  legal 
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requirements  in  their  respective  fields 
for  teachers  in  this  state  and,  in  addition 
they  have,  by  training  and  experience, 
learned  how  to  meet  the  specific  problems 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  blind  children. 
One  of  the  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween this  school  and  the  public  schools 
is  that  we  use  books  embossed  in  braille 
while  the  public  schools  use  books  in 
print. 

The  academic  curriculum  consists  of 
most  of  the  subjects  found  in  the  public 
schools.  The  child  starts  in  the  first 
grade  and  continues  his  education 
through  the  elementary  grades  and  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The 
school  has  a continuous  commission,  and 
its  graduates  are  accepted,  without  an 
examination,  by  all  colleges  in  this  state. 

In  the  music  department  four  teachers 
devote  all  their  time  to  developing  any 
musical  ability  that  the  children  possess. 
The  teachers  are  prepared  to  give  in- 


struction in  voice,  chorus,  harmony, 
theory,  wind  and  string  instruments, 
piano  and  pipe  organ.  From  this  group 
an  orchestra  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  stu- 
dents is  formed.  As  a result  of  this  in- 
struction in  music,  students  become 
familiar  with  the  cultural  background  of 
the  world  as  revealed  through  music.  We 
are  able  to  give  most  of  our  students  the 
ability  to  be  consumers  of  good  music, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  spend  some  of 
their  leisure  time  in  a profitable  and 
happy  manner.  When  we  find  a student 
with  real  talent  in  music,  we  endeavor  to 
give  such  a student  training  that  will 
lead  to  a profession  in  this  field. 

The  vocational  school  gives  courses  in 
wood  working,  piano  tuning,  broom  mak- 
ing, chair  caning,  basketry,  sewing,  fancy 
work,  and  cooking.  The  general  ob- 
jective of  the  vocational  department  is  to 
develop  proper  skills  and  attitudes  and 
to  build  up  in  the  students  a confidence 
that  they  can  succeed  in  the  vocational 
field.  An  important  result  of  vocational 
experience  is  that  the  student,  in  using 
power  machinery,  is  able  to  overcome 
fear  which  is  a genuine  handicap.  Broom 
making,  chair  caning,  and  piano  tuning 
may  lead  to  very  definite  vocations  for 
the  blind.  It  is  interesting  to  - note  in 
passing,  that  we  have  more  calls  for 
piano  tuners  that  we  have  competently 
trained  individuals  to  recommend. 

It  is  our  experience  that  well-trained 
blind  students  can  be  successful  as  musi- 
cians, broom  makers,  radio  technicians, 
piano  tuners,  stand  operators,  insurance 
agents,  real  estate  agents,  teachers, 
pi’eachers,  social  workers,  weavers,  and 
straight  sewers.  The  academic,  voca- 
tional, and  music  departments  require 
sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  physical  education  program  is  or- 
ganized on  a competitive  and  play  level. 
The  competitive  spirit  is  not  aroused  by 
participation  in  games  with  other  schools, 
but  it  is  developed  through  competition 
with  other  students  and  with  a definite 
set  of  aims  which  enables  a student  to 
compete  with  himself.  The  gymnasium 
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is  well-equipped,  and  the  equipment  is 
used  to  develop  physical  well-being, 
rhythm,  and  a fine  sense  of  muscular  co- 
ordination. In  addition  to  the  work  that 
is  done  in  physical  education  in  the  gym- 
nasium, our  students  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  play  on  an  outdoor  playground 
that  is  well-equipped.  Good  use  is  made 
of  the  jungle  house,  the  giant  strides, 
the  teeter-totters,  the  slides,  swings  and 
the  merry-go-round.  Children  really  have 
fun  on  this  playground,  and  they  learn 
to  live  together,  to  give  and  take,  and 
most  of  all,  they  find  that  blindness  does 
not  prevent  them  from  enjoying  life. 
Around  this  playground  is  a roller-skat- 
ing rink,  built  in  the  form  of  an  oval, 
something  like  the  500-mile  race  track. 
Here,  it  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  blind 
boys  and  girls  roller-skating  in  a suc- 
cessful manner. 

Our  educational  program  is  made  much 
easier  by  the  radio.  Each  of  our  cottages 
is  provided  with  radios  which  enable  our 
children  to  keep  in  active  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  The  radio  serves  as 
a blind  person’s  newspaper.  An  adequate 
supply  of  books  in  Imaille  is  furnished  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  through  an  appropriation  made  by 
the  United  States  Congress.  These  books 


enable  the  student,  who  is  so  inclined, 
to  read  literature,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  fairy-tales  to  history,  science,  liter- 
ature and  sociology.  Typewriters  in  this 
school  are  of  two  kinds.  The  print  type- 
writer is  used  to  enable  the  blind  child 
to  communicate  with  his  seeing  friends. 
The  braille  typewriter  is  used  to  enable 
him  to  make  records  and  to  communicate 
in  a satisfactory  manner  with  his  blind 
friends.  These  devices  help  us  to  make 
the  world  bigger  and  richer  for  blind 
students. 

The  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  is 
controlled  by  a board  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
By  statutes,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be 
a blind  man  or  woman.  The  board  of 
trustees  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  at 
the  present  composed  of  high  grade  men 
and  women  who  have  been  sincerely  in- 
terested in  improving  the  school.  They, 
by  their  official  acts  determine  the  policy 
of  the  school  and  appoint  an  administra- 
tive officer  who  governs  and  directs  the 
school  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
formulated  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  school  is  supported  financially  by 
the  state.  Money  is  appropriated  by  the 
state  legislature  to  provide  for  the  main- 


tenance and  operation  of  the  school.  Tui- 
tion, books  and  supplies,  housing,  medical 
and  dental  attention,  and  maintenance 
are  furnished  by  the  school  and  are  paid 
for  by  moneys  appropriated  by  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
parents  or  guardians  provide  the  student 
with  suitable  clothing,  money  for  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  money  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  school.  Chil- 
dren in  this  school,  when  not  attending 
classes,  are  housed  in  cottages  which  are 
modern,  fire-proof  and  adequately  fur- 
nished. Children  are  placed  in  cottages 
on  the  basis  of  chronological  age,  social 
development  and  educational  attainment. 
These  cottages  are  each  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a housemother  and  a teacher  who 
endeavor  to  develop  among  the  students 
a wholesome  home  life.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  over  a period  of  years  a 
genuine  affection  is  developed  between 
the  students  and  the  housemother.  These 
women,  by  their  help  and  assistance  to 
their  students,  do  much  to  remove  the 
stamp  of  “institutionalism,”  and  in  its 
place,  they  substitute  the  pleasures  that 
are  found  in  any  well-organized  boarding- 
school.  In  these  cottages  there  are  well- 
furnished  living  rooms,  study  rooms,  bed- 
rooms, and  recreation  rooms.  The  overall 
picture  is  to  develop  a happy  wholesome 
home  life. 

The  religious  education  of  our  students 
is  provided  for  by  a non-sectarian  Sunday 
School  which  meets  between  eight  and 
nine,  Sunday  mornings.  This  service 
is  held  early  in  the  morning  in  order 
that  students,  who  so  desire,  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  churches  of  their  choice. 
Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  many 
churches  in  having  our  children  attend 
their  services.  Cars  are  provided  by 
members  of  the  congregations  to  trans- 
port our  children  to  and  from  Sunday 
School  and  church.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  out  well,  providing  adequate 
religious  experiences  for  the  students  in 
the  churches  of  their  choice. 

Meals  are  prepared  for  our  students 
and  employees  from  a menu  which  has 
been  carefully  prepared  in  order  that 
well-balanced  meals  may  be  served.  The 
following  menu  gives  an  idea  of  the 
kinds  of  food  that  are  served. 

MENU 

Monday 

Breakfast 

Oranges 

Pancakes 

Syrup 
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Practicing  at  the  Organ 


Exercising  on  Stall  Bars  in  Gym  at  Blind  School 


Children  at  play  on  Skating  Rink  and  on  Playground 
Equipment 


Cold  Cereal 
Jelly 

Coffee  and  Milk 
Dinner 

Beans  and  Pork  shanks 

Corn  bread 

Spinach 

Slaw 

White  nut  cake 
Fruit 

Coffee  and  Tea 
Supper 

Fried  potatoes 
Cold  meat 
Cottage  Cheese 
Spiced  Beets 
Peaches 

Coffee  and  Milk 


Tuesday 

Breakfast 
Stewed  apples 
Bacon 
Toast 
Jelly 

Cold  cereal 
Coffee  and  Milk 

Dinner 

Beef  and  Noodles 
Mashed  potatoes 
Buttered  carrots 
Wilted  lettuce 
Apricot  up-side  down  cake 
Coffee  and  Tea 

Supper 

Cream  of  tomato  soup 
Crackers 
Apple  salad 
Peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches— pickles 
Bread  pudding 
Coffee 


Wednesday 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit  Juice 
Sausage 
Creamed  rice 
Cold  Cereal 

Buttered  toast  and  Jelly 
Coffee  and  Milk 

Dinner 
Beef  roast 

Onions,  potatoes,  carrots 


Gravy 

Pickles  and  celery 


Preparing  to  Proof  read  Zinc  Plate  for  School  News- 
paper, “The  Indiana  Recorder” 
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Fruit  Salad 
Coffee  and  Tea 

Supper 

Dried  beef  gravy 
Hot  biscuits 
Jelly 

Mustard  greens 
Doughnuts 
Coffee  and  Cocoa 

Thursday 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit  Juice 
Scrambled  Eggs 
Toast 

Apple  butter 
Cold  Cereal 
Coffee  and  Milk 

Dinner 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 
Spinach 

Head  Lettuce  Salad 
Raisin  nut  pudding 
Coffee  and  Tea 

Supper 

Weiners  and  buns 
Potato  Salad 
Mustard-pickles  and 
catsup 
Fruit 

Phlled  Graham  Crackers 
Coffee  and  Milk 


Friday 


Breakfast 

Raisins 

Oatmeal 

Toast 

Jelly 

Cold  cereal 
Coffee  and  Milk 

Dinner 

Fried  Haddock  and 
Tartar  Sauce 
Escalloped  potatoes 
Buttered  peas 
Perfection  Salad 
Lemon  Pie 
Coffee  and  Tea 

Supper 
Potato  Soup 
Crackers 

Grilled  Peanut  butter 
Sandwiches 
Pickles  and  Celery 
Rhubarb  Cobbler 
Coffee 


Saturday 

Breakfast 
Tomato  Juice 
Hard  boiled  eggs 
Toast 
Jelly 

Cold  cereal 
Coffee  and  milk 

Dinner 
Beef  Stew 
Corn  bread 
Kale 

Cottage  cheese 
Apricots 
Coffee  and  tea 

Supper 
Chili  soup 
Crackers 

Head  lettuce  salad 
Fruit  Salad 
Cookies 

Coffee  and  milk 

Sunday 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit  juice 
Bacon 
Toast 

Sweet  rolls 
Cold  cereal 
Coffee  and  milk 

Dinner 
Swiss  steak 
Mashed  potatoes 
Gravy 

Grean  beans 
Lettuce  salad 
Ice  cream  and  sauce 
Coffee  and  tea 

Supper 
Ground  meat 
sandwiches 
Pickles 
Fruit 
Cookies 

Coffee  and  milk 

In  addition  to  formal  educational  train- 
inp,  there  are  in  the  school  a number 
of  clubs  and  societies  which  make  their 
contribution  to  the  extra  curricular  ac- 
tivities of  the  students.  For  example, 
the  athletic  association  is  interested  in 
intramural  competition  and  the  produc- 
tion of  an  exhibition  of  their  work  for 
the  public  enjoyment.  The  Philomathean 
Society  holds  regular  meetings  and  is 
interested  in  literary  productions,  par- 


Two  Blind  School  students  at  work  in 
Manual  Training  Department. 


ticipating  in  an  operetta  which  is  always 
produced  before  a large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  newspaper  club  produces 
the  school  newspaper,  both  in  print  and 
braille.  This  newspaper  keeps  the  alumni 
and  other  friends  of  the  school  informed 
of  the  events  and  activities  that  are  tak- 
ing place.  School  dances,  parties,  pic- 
nics, visits  to  shows  and  symphony  or- 
chestra, all  provide  opportunities  for  our 
students  to  develop  their  own  incentive 
and  to  participate  in  worthwhile  activi- 
ties which  bring  them  satisfaction  and 
a sense  of  well-being. 

The  school  is  governed  and  managed 
on  the  philosophy  that  it  is  our  job  to 
take  the  children  of  this  state  who,  be- 
cause of  their  visual  handicap,  cannot  be 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  give 
them  an  educational  training  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  which  they 
would  have  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  their  home  communities.  The  school 
is  not  geared  to  the  average  child,  but 
on  the  contrary,  we  take  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  accept  the  children,  with  all  their 
individual  differences,  and  give  them  as 
much  educational  experiences  as  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  our  hope  to  do  all  for  each 
child  that  his  individual  ability  and  initi- 
ative will  permit.  The  result  is  that  our 
student  body  is  a happy  working  group 
of  individuals  who  are  looking  forward 
to  acquiring  abilities  that  will  enable 
them  to  lead  successful  and  happy  lives. 
That  this  objective  is  achieved,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  members  of  the  alumni 
association  of  this  School.  They  are  as 
a group,  happy  and  successful.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  a right  to  be  proud 
that  it  has  provided  so  adequately  for 
its  blind  children,  thereby,  enabling  them 
to  lead  worthwhile  and  happy  lives.  This, 
in  my  judgment  is  the  purpose  of  all 
education. 
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The  Medical  Aspects  of 


BLINDNESS  IN  CHILDREN 

C.  W.  RUTHERFORD,  M.  D. 

State  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Indianapolis 


MA.NY  years  ago  the  parents  of  an 
infant  daughter  noticed  a yellow 
color  in  the  pupil  of  one  of  her  eyes 
and  consulted  an  oculist  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  The  oculist  referred 
the  case  to  an  Indianapolis  consultant  for 
an  opinion.  The  affected  eyeball  was 
found  to  contain  a tumor  of  a very 
j malignant  type.  The  eyeball  was  re- 
moved and  the  diagnosis  confirmed  by 
microscopic  examination.  Two  or  three 
years  later  the  other  eye  was  found  to 
be  affected  and  was  removed.  Microscopic 
examination  disclosed  that  the  tumor  in 
the  second  eyeball  was  similar  to  that 
in  the  first  one. 

This  kind  of  tumor,  in  untreated  cases, 
grows  until  it  ruptures  the  eyeball,  or 
extends  along  the  optic  nerve  until  it 
invades  the  brain.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  patient  is  tortured  by  severe  pain 
until  relieved  by  death.  The  consultant 
in  the  case  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
younger  oculists  in  Indiana,  and  was  rep- 
rimanded by  one  of  the  older  oculists  in 
the  Capital  City  for  advising  removal  of 
the  second  eyeball,  on  the  ground  that 
the  child  would  be  better  off  dead  than  to 
* have  to  face  life  without  sight. 

Years  passed.  The  consultant  in  turn 
had  become  one  of  the  older  oculists  in 
Indianapolis.  While  studying  case  his- 
tories from  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  his  attention  was  arrested  while 
reading  the  record  of  a young  lady  stu- 
dent who  had  lost  both  eyeballs  in  in- 
fancy, had  no  recollection  of  ever  hav- 
ing seen  anything,  was  normal  physically 
and  mentally  except  for  blindness,  had 
earned  an  exceptional  rating  as  a stu- 
dent, and  had  made  such  remarkable 
progress  with  the  piano  that  a philan- 
thropist had  arranged  to  finance  her 
education  in  music.  By  investigation  the 
student  was  identified  as  the  baby  gii'l 
whose  eyes  had  been  sacrificed  to  give 
her  a chance  to  life. 


The  structure  of  the  globe  in  horizontal 
cross  section,  left  eye:  COR,  cornea;  I, 
iris;  CB,  ciliary  body;  L,  lens;  C,  con- 
junctiva; E,  episclera;  S,  sclera;  CH, 
choroid;  R,  retina;  N,  optic  nerve;  F, 
fovea;  P,  porus  opticus. 

Some  readers  may  recall  the  story  of 
Blind  Tom,  a Negro  pianist  who  became 
a national  celebrity;  he  was  born  blind. 
When  children  become  blind  before  mem- 
ory begins  to  function  they  never  can 
know  the  advantages  of  sight  and  so  do 
not  feel  their  handicap.  It  is  notable  that 
the  blind  persons,  as  a group,  seem  to  be 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  enjoy  living- 
much  as  sighted  people  do. 

Physical' Explanation  of  Blindness 

Blindness  exists  where  there  is  inabil- 
ity to  exercise  any  of  the  visual  func- 
tions. An  individual  is  blind  if  he  can- 
not see  under  circumstances  that  do  not 
prevent  others  from  seeing.  In  total 
darkness  all  mankind  are  blind,  for  an 
object  to  be  seen  must  be  illuminated. 
Rays  of  light  reflected  from  an  object 


meet  the  eye  that  is  directed  toward  it; 
they  enter  the  eye  if  the  cornea  is  trans- 
parent; they  pass  through  the  pupil  if  it 
is  clear  of  obstruction;  they  are  focussed 
by  the  lens  if  it  is  transparent;  they 
pass  through  the  vitreous  if  it  is  trans- 
parent; and  finally  the  light  rays  con- 
verge to  a point  (focu4)  on  the  retina 
and  stimulate  its  cells  to  form  an  image 
of  the  object  if  the  retina  is  healthy. 
Nerve  impulses  are  carried  by  the  fibers 
of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  retina  to  the 
visual  centers  of  the  brain  where  the 
image  is  interpreted  and  then  projected 
out  into  space  to  coincide  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  object.  Reference  to  the  ac- 
companying diagram  will  make  these 
statements  clear. 


Any  opacity  in^the  eye  that  prevents 
light  rays  from  reaching  the  retina  will 
conceal  an  object  as  effectively  as  though 
an  opaque  screen  had  been  placed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  object,  or  as 
though  the  eyelids  were  tightly  closed. 

The  cornea  may  become  opaque  from 
inflammation  (keratitis)  or  by  a white 
scar  that  forms  in  the  healing  of  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  (leucoma  or  leukoma). 

The  pupil  may  become  occluded  or 
light  obstructed  by  an  organized  exu- 
date or  false  membrane  that  is  formed 
in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  iris  (iritis),  or  of  the  ciliary  body 
(cyclitis),  or  of  both  (iridocyclitis). 

The  lens  is  opaque  when  a cataract  is 
present. 

The  vitreous  may  become  opaque  to 
light  rays  from  a variety  of  causes  (see 
Maternal  influences). 

No  image  can  be  formed  on  a retina 
whose  cells  have  undergone  degeneration 
(retinitis)  by  disease  of  the  eye  or  by 
general  disease  such  as  diabetes  or 
nephritis. 

The  choroid  is  a vascular  bed  that  sup- 
plies blood  to  the  deep  layers  of  the 
retina  and  therefore  is  essential  to  vision. 
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Where  the  entire  choroid  has  suffered 
degeneration  (choroiditis)  the  retina  can- 
not function.  But  choroiditis  usually 
occurs  in  patches  only.  The  retina  and 
choroid  are  often  damaged  together 
(retinochoroiditis  or  chorioretinitis). 

The  optic  nerve  structure  may  become 
degenerated  (optic  atrophy)  and  visual 
impulses  cannot  be  transmitted  from  the 
retina  to  the  brain. 

Glaucoma  causes  blindness  by  in- 
creased intraocular  pressure  on  the 
retina  and  the  vessels  that  supply  it 
with  blood,  and  by  pressure  on  the  optic 
nerve  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
eye.  The  pressure  builds  up  when 
aqueous  humor  is  formed  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  be  drained  from  the  eye,  or 
when  drainage  is  obstructed  so  that  the 
aqueous  cannot  leave  the  eye  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  formed  in  normal  amounts. 

Finally,  the  brain  cells  may  be  dam- 
aged to  an  extent  that  visual  interpreta- 
tion is  impossible. 

Etiologic  Classification 

Eye  conditions  that  account  for  im- 
paired vision  ranging  to  total  blindness 
may  be  divided  into  categories  such  as 
1.  Congenital  anomalies;  2.  Maternal  in- 
fluences; 3.  Heredity;  4.  Acquired  dis- 
eases, and  5.  Traumatic  injuries. 

Congenital 

Anophthalmos  means  the  absence  or 
practical  absence  of  eyeballs  at  birth;  it 
is  due  to  an  arrest  in  the  developmental 
process  of  forming  a globe. 

Microphthalmos  means  that  the  globe 
is  small,  and  that  all  its  parts,  especially 
the  cornea  are  noticeably  smaller  than 
are  evident  in  the  normal  eye.  This  is 
due  to  an  arrest  of  growth  rather  than 
of  development. 

Megalophthalmos  means  that  the  globe 
is  overgrown  in  size.  The  cornea  is  very 
large.  Growth  was  not  stabilized  at  the 
proper  time  or  stage  of  development. 

Buphthalmos  is  also  characterized  by 
an  enlarged  globe,  but  that  is  due  to 
increased  pressure  within  the  eyeball  and 
therefore  is  a congenital  glaucoma.  The 
cornea  is  very  large  and  the  anterior 
chamber  is  very  deep.  The  color  is  de- 
cidedly bluish. 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  denotes  an  eye 
that  becomes  essentially  blind  through 
lack  of  use.  The  child  often  has  a con- 
siderable error  of  refraction,  more 
marked  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other. 
Obviously  the  eye  with  easier  vision  is 


chosen  for  habitual  use.  The  image 
formed  by  the  eye  with  the  higher  re- 
fractive error  is  not  as  clear  as  the 
image  formed  by  the  eye  that  sees  better; 
the  less  clear  image  tends  to  blur  the 
better  one.  The  child,  automatically  it 
seems,  directs  the  offending  eye  nasally 
or  temporarily  (strabismus  or  squint)  to 
avoid  the  blur,  and  thus  learns  to  ignore 
what  may  be  seen  with  that  eye;  this  is 
called  visual  suppression.  By  non-use  the 
vision  in  the  idle  eye  deteriorates.  Where 
the  case  is  taken  in  hand  early  and  visual 
training  practiced  consistently  and  per- 
sistently, and  correcting  glasses  are 
worn  constantly,  the  child  has  a chance 
to  regain  some  of  the  lost  vision  in  the 
affected  eye. 

Maternal  Influences 

The  large  chamber  of  the  eyeball  be- 
hind the  lens  is  called  the  vitreous  cham- 
ber because  it  contains  the  vitreous. 
From  an  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  embryo  this  chamber  is  occupied 
by  blood  vessels.  During  the  third  month 
of  intrauterine  life  these  vessels  begin 
to  disappear,  and  the  atrophic  process  is 
completed  by  the  time  of  birth  or  soon 
thereafter  in  eyeballs  that  have  devel- 
oped in  a normal  manner. 

It  is  during  the  early  months,  the  sec- 
ond through  the  third  of  foetal  life,  that 
the  eye  is  most  liable  to  be  permanently 
damaged  through  the  influence  of  coin- 
cident infections  in  the  mother.  Such  dis- 
eases, especially  German  measles  and 
possibly  some  other  virus  infections,  may 
be  so  mild  that  the  mother  suffers  little 
or  no  inconvenience  and  consequently 
attaches  no  importance  to  their  pres- 
ence. Other  and  more  serious  maladies 
may  be  present,  such  as  ulcerative  colitis 
and  brucellosis. 

In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been 
studied,  named  and  described  a condi- 
tion responsible  for  some  of  the  blindness 
in  infants,  especially  prematurely  born 
infants;  although  the  condition  has  been 
in  existence  for  a very  long  time,  it  has 
been  misinterpreted.  The  name  is  Retro- 
lental ..Fibroplasia;  that  is,  it  consists  of 
an  organized  development  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue immediately  behind  the  lens.  The 
tissue  growth  is  opaque  and  no  light  rays 
can  pass  through  it  to  the  retina. 

Comparatively  few  cases  have  been  re- 
corded outside  of  large  clinics.  Evidently 
many  cases  have  been  overlooked  or  un- 
recognized. It  has  been  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  cases  of  preschool  blind- 


ness is  due  to  this  condition  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia. 

The  incidence  of  numbers  affected 
seems  to  be  increasing.  A large  per- 
centage of  these  children  have  been 
found  in  the  group  of  prematurely  born 
infants.  The  mortality  rate  in  this  group 
has  been  very  high  in  the  past,  but  with 
greater  efficiency  in  pediatric  manage- 
ment more  of  these  infants  survive  and 
become  available  for  study  and  statistical 
tabidation. 

The  etiology  is  believed  to  be  an  in- 
fection; in  eyes  that  have  come  under 
microscopic  study  iridocyclitis  and  cho- 
roiditis have  been  identified.  Measles  and 
other  virus  diseases  have  been  found  to 
have  been  present  in  the  mothers  in  the 
early  months  of  pregnancy.  About  half 
the  mothers  give  a history  of  having  had 
vaginal  bleeding  during  their  term.  This 
observation  is  in  harmony  with  the  ob- 
servation that  many  infant  victims  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  had  been  prema- 
turely born.  Also,  vaginal  bleeding  while 
pregnant  makes  one  think  of  brucellosis, 
a disease  of  cattle  that  brings  on  abor- 
tion. There  is  a form  that  affects  hu- 
mans; it  is  often  difficult  to  diagnose  and 
many  times  eludes  recognition.  Through 
the  activities  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  the  medical  profession  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  alert  to  the  previously 
unsuspected  prevalence  of  this  disease; 
consequently  more  and  more  cases  are 
being  detected. 

Retrolental  fibroplasia  is  frequently 
associated  with  subnormal  mentality  and 
physical  abnormalities. 

Cataract  may  exist  at  the  time  of  birth 
or  become  manifest  at  any  time  up  to 
the  age  of  25  years  (cataracts  that  de- 
velop later  in  life  are  not  under  consid- 
eration here).  Since  the  catai’act  that  is 
present  at  birth  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  strictly  designated  as  congenital,  all 
that  appear  after  birth  are  more  properly 
called  developmental;  that  is,  the  true 
origin  may  exist  before  birth  but  develop- 
ment is  delayed. 

The  physical  state  of  the  mother  may 
be  important;  in  her  there  may  have 
been,  while  pregnant,  a faulty  utilization 
of  calcium,  interference  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  parathyroid  glands,  avita- 
minosis, especially  lack  of  vitamin  D,  and 
possibly  other  factors  such  as  the  inges- 
tion of  chemical  substances.  This  last 
has  been  observed  experimentally  in  ani- 
mals. In  many  cases  where  cataract  was 
noted  at  the  time  of  birth  the  histories 
showed  that  the  mothers  had  had  Ger- 
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man  measles  or  some  other  virus  infec- 
tion in  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
pregnancy. 

Although  a congenital  cataract  may  be 
successfully  removed,  other  coexisting 
congenitally  blinding  conditions,  pre- 
viously hidden  by  the  cataract,  may  be 
discovered  and  these  can  defeat  the  ef- 
fects sought  by  surgery.  In  such  cases 
the  surgical  technique  could  have  been 
faultless  but  the  child  is  no  better  off 
than  before. 

Infections  present  in  the  expectant 
mother  may  be  responsible  for  choroidi- 
tis, iritis,  iridocyclitis,  keratitis  and  other 
eye  diseases  in  the  foetus.  In  general, 
these  infections  leave  permanent  damage 
to  the  structures  involved  with  resulting- 
visual  impairment  up  to  total  blindness. 

Maternal  influences  have  a definite  role 
in  the  causation  of  blindness  in  children. 
Prospective  mothers  generally  are  un- 
aware of  the  consequences  of  some  of  the 
illnesses  that  they  think  of  as  being- 
trivial;  they  need  education.  Prenatal 
clinics  cannot  be  operated  without  funds, 
but  it  costs  more  to  take  care  of  an  ind- 
gent  blind  person  than  it  would  to  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  blind. 

Heredity 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  a pigmentary 
degeneration  of  the  retina.  The  field  of 
vision  is  progressively  contracted  until 
only  tubular  vision  is  left,  and  finally 
that  is  squeezed  out.  Generally  it  be- 
gins before  the  age  of  ten  years  and  is 
as  yet  regarded  as  incurable.  Females 
seldom  have  the  symptoms. 

Genetically  considered,  the  cases  may 
be  divided  into  three  types:  1.  The  domi- 
.nant,  in  which  either  parent  may  trans- 
mit the  disease  to  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; 2.  The  recessive  sex-linked,  in  which 
unaffected  mothers,  daughters  of  affected 
ancestry,  transmit  to  sons  only;  and 
3.  The  simple  recessive,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  nerve  deafness  and  destructive 
lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Consanguineous  marriages  have  been 
noted  in  the  histories  of  from  25  per  cent 
to  48  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  this  type 
that  have  been  studied. 

Obviously,  members  of  affected  fam- 
ilies should  not  have  children,  and  should 
be  made  to  understand  the  purport  of  the 
responsibility  they  assume  when  they 
elect  to  have  a family. 

Acquired  Diseases 

Syphilis  has  for  centuries  been  recog- 
nized as  a cause  of  blindness.  The  dis- 


ease oftentimes  is  transmitted  to  the  in- 
fant before  birth  (foetal  syphilis)  and  is 
manifested  in  a number  of  ways.  In 
interstitial  keratitis  the  corneas  are  in- 
vaded by  blood  vessels,  generally  at 
about  the  age  of  four  to  six  years;  that 
is,  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  delayed.  It 
is  very  resistant  to  treatment  but  has  a 
tendency  to  “run  its  course”  in  a few 
years;  by  that  time  the  corneas  have  suf- 
fered much  damage  because  the  walls  of 
the  blood  vessels  invading  the  corneal 
structure  became  stiffened  by  opaque 
connective  or  fibrous  tissue.  Even  when 
no  blood  is  in  them  the  vessels  remain 
open.  Any  subsequent  injury  to  the  cor- 
nea, such  as  a contusion  or  bruise,  is 
liable  to  excite  the  keratitic  process  and 
then  the  disease  recurs,  but  only  in  the 
injured  eye. 

Other  inflammations  of  the  eye  that 
result  from  syphilis,  acquired  before 
birth  or  contracted  later,  are  iritis, 
iridocyclitis,  choroiditis  and  chorioreti- 
nitis. Where  syphilis  attacks  the  central 
nervous  system,  usually  long  after  the 
period  of  childhood  is  passed,  the  optic 
nerves  undergo  atrophy  and  the  eyes  be- 
come blind. 

Parenthetically  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  even  repeated  negative  blood 
tests  do  not  rule  out  syphilis  of  the 
central  nervous  system;  in  suspected 
cases  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  must  be 
submitted  for  tests.  Where  blood  or  cere- 
brospinal fluid  give  a negative  reading, 
tests  should  be  repeated  several  times 
by  different  methods,  even  by  different 
laboratories,  before  full  assurance  can 
be  had  that  syphilis  is  not  present. 

Predisposition  to  tuberculous  infection 
can  be  inherited,  and  be  the  cause  of 
blindness.  It  has  been  identified  in  cases 
of  keratitis,  iritis,  iridocyclitis,  choroidi- 
tis and  chorioretinitis.  Fortunately,  mod- 
ern methods  of  detection  and  treatment 
have,  in  the  last  half  century,  greatly 
reduced  eyeball  and  visual  damage  inci- 
dent to  syphilis  and  tuberculosis.  Fur- 
ther progress  is  possible  by  increased 
activity  for  the  prevention  and  early 
control  of  cases.  A perennial  problem  is 
how  to  persuade  patients  to  continue 
treatment  after  they  are  free  of  symp- 
toms. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  an  infection 
of  the  eyes  nearly  always  due  to  the 
gonococcus,  is  acquired  in  passage 
through  the  birth  canal.  Formerly  far- 
more  than  half  the  cases  of  blindness  in 
children  was  due  to  this  disease.  Crede, 
an  obstetrician  and  oculist,  in  1884  pub- 


lished his  method  of  prevention.  This 
consisted  of  instilling  a single  drop  of 
freshly  prepared  1 per  cent  or  2 per  cent 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  between  the 
eyelids  of  each  eye  at  birth.  In  coun- 
tries where  this  prophylactic  treatment 
was  adopted  the  number  of  new  cases  of 
blindness  from  this  disease  speedily 
dropped.  Some  countries  closed  their 
asylums  for  blind  children. 

New  cases  nowadays  are  rare,  and  of 
these  many  are  suspected  to  be  due  to 
infection  introduced  into  the  eyes  after 
the  birth  by  careless  or  ignorant  in- 
fected persons  who  attend  the  infant. 
This  suspicion  is  well-founded  if  no  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  is  noted  until  the 
child  is  about  a week  old.  The  name  of 
these  late  cases  is  gonorrheal  conjunc- 
tivitis. 

A few  months  ago  one  of  the  national 
lay  journals  published  a sensational 
article  which  emphatically  condemned 
the  Crede  treatment  and  exhorted  State 
Legislatures  to  prohibit  its  use  and  re- 
quire penicillin  instead.  No  credit  was 
mentioned  for  the  good  effects  accom- 
plished by  the  Crede  method  in  a half 
century  of  experience;  neither  was  there 
any  warning  that  penicillin  is  a new  drug 
which  has  not  been  completely  studied 
and  which  may  in  time  be  found  to  pos- 
sess undesirable  effects.  It  is  already 
known  that  this  drug  must  be  kept  under 
refrigeration  and  that  some  patients  are 
sensitized  by  use  of  it  and  thereafter  are 
subject  to  ill  effects  should  it  ever  be 
used  again. 

Trachoma  was  a serious  cause  of  blind- 
ness until  the  introduction  of  sulfo- 
namide therapy.  The  damage  was  in- 
flicted on  the  cornea,  which  became  so 
opaque  that  light  rays  could  not  pass 
through  it.  Indiana  had  no  organized 
plan  for  treating  trachoma  in  children 
until  1947  when  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  grant  such  treatment  to  those 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  public 
assistance.  The  objectives  are  to  control 
the  disease  early  in  young  persons  before 
material  damage  has  been  done  and  to 
prevent  infection  of  unaffected  members 
of  the  patient’s  family  and  associates. 
Strict  attention  to  the  objectives  will 
eradicate  the  disease  from  Indiana  in 
due  time. 

Intraocular  tumors  in  children  are 
nearly  always  found  to  be  glioma  of  the 
retina  (retinoblastoma).  Both  eyes  are 
affected,  but  rarely  at  the  same  time. 
Because  it  is  yellow  the  pupil  is  called 
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“cat’s  eye.”  The  tumors  in  the  two  eyes 
are  formed  independently  of  each  other; 
neither  transmits  to  the  other.  From 
either  eye  the  tumor  grows  until  it  rup- 
tures the  eyeball  or  extends  backward 
to  the  brain  and  causes  death.  In  recent 
times  radium  and  deep  x-ray  therapy 
have  been  used  to  destroy  the  tumor  in 
the  hope  of  saving  the  eyeball,  but  sight 
is  usually  badly  impaired  or  lost.  Nearly 
all  cases  occur  in  young  children,  mostly 
by  the  age  of  seven  years. 

Traumatic  Injuries 

Injuries  to  the  eyeball  sometimes 
cause  blindness.  Only  the  injured  eye  is 


THE  Indiana  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1912, 
and  in  1919  was  incorporated  under  the 
non-profit  Corporation  Act.  Established 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  blind, 
socially  and  economically,  the  association 
has  worked  diligently  to  achieve  those 
objectives,  and  has  done  so  with  consid- 
erable success. 

To  effectuate  the  objectives  for  which 
it  was  organized,  the  Association  holds 
an  annual  convention  in  an  Indiana  city 
at  which  the  problems  of  general  inter- 
est are  thrashed  out  in  open  discussion 
and  at  which  officers  are  elected  to  carry 
on  the  work  during  the  ensuing  year. 

In  keeping  with  the  by-laws,  the  execu- 
tive committee  holds  at  least  one  meeting 
during  the  year  to  make  plans  for  the 
next  convention,  and  to  dispose  of  urgent 
matters  of  business.  The  president  usu- 
ally invites  the  advisory  council,  consist- 
ing of  one  representative  from  each  local 
affiliate  throughout  the  state,  to  join  in 
these  executive  sessions. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  association  is 
carried  on  by  standing  committees, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  the  adjustment  com- 
mittee. Sparked  by  the  efforts  of  the 
legislative  committee,  the  Indiana  legis- 


biind,  but  where  sympathetic  ophthalmi- 
tis follows  the  injury  both  eyes  become 
blind  and  even  both  eyeballs  may  have  to 
be  removed  surgically.  And  most  acci- 
dents are  preventable! 

Manana 

Comparing  the  blindness  situation  of 
a half  century  ago  with  that  of  today, 
one  must  be  hopefully  impressed  by  the 
prospects  to  be  anticipated  in  another 
fifty  years.  Extensive  projects  for  pre- 
venting blindness  are  under  way.  Many 
blinding  tendencies  can  be  corrected  dur- 
ing the  period  of  childhood,  and  the  place 
to  start  is  the  prenatal  clinic. 


lature  in  1915  established  the  institution 
which,  until  recently,  was  known  as  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  a 
discussion  of  which  appears  in  another 
article  in  this  magazine.  In  1921,  the 
association  through  its  legislative  com- 
mittee, secured  legislation  providing  for 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  board. 

In  1936,  the  act  providing  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  needy  blind  of  Indiana 
was  passed.  This  legislation  has  had  mo- 
mentous consequences  since  it  has  given 
to  many  needy  blind  a measure  of  finan- 
cial independence  and  all  which  such  in- 
dependence really  means. 

Significant  among  other  laws  recently 
enacted  by  the  legislature  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind  is  the  act  requiring  that  one 
member  of  the  board  governing  the  Indi- 
ana School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  be  a blind 
person. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  costs 
the  average  blind  person  more  to  live 
than  it  does  the  average  sighted  person, 
because  of  added  requirements  for  per- 
sonal services,  for  example,  the  legisla- 
ture recently  granted  a five  hundred  dol- 
lar property  tax  exemption  in  favor  of 
blind  persons  owning  real  estate  in  Indi- 
ana. 


The  adjustment  committee  has  been 
doing  splendid  work  in  the  promotion  of 
co-operation  and  understanding  between 
the  blind  and  various  public  agencies 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  This 
committee  has  been  particularly  helpful 
in  bringing  about  a better  understanding 
by  the  blind  regarding  the  administration 
of  provisions  of  the  Welfare  Act,  and  in 
acquainting  the  various  departments  ad- 
ministering the  Welfare  Act  regarding 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  Typical  of  this 
work  is  the  recent  case  of  a widow,  whose 
blind  assistance  was  terminated  entirely 
because  she  had  gone  to  live  with  a sister. 
The  adjustment  committee  secured  a re- 
view of  the  case  and  an  equitable  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter  was  soon  effected. 

Important  among  the  services  rendered 
by  the  association  to  its  members  since 
1918  has  been  the  availability  of  funds 
through  the  Phillip  A.  Conne  Loan  Fund. 
Loans  from  this  fund  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  members  to  meet 
a financial  crisis  or  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a business  enterprise  such  as 
a newsstand  or  tools  used  by  piano  tun- 
ers. In  view  of  the  broad  provisions  of 
the  state’s  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, the  future  of  the  Conne  Loan  Fund 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  it  will  continue  to  fill 
a need  in  those  instances  where  public 
funds  are  not  available. 

Most  persons  belonging  to  the  associa- 
tion are  also  active  members  of  the  vari- 
ous local  groups  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind  in  a number  of  communities 
throughout  the  state.  In  some  ways  the 
work  of  these  locals  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  state  wide  associa- 
tion. These  groups  hold  frequent  meet- 
ings which  may  be  essentially  business 
meetings  or  may  be  social  affairs  in 
which  the  blind  and  their  sighted  friends 
mingle  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Such  gatherings  often  provide  the  spring- 
board of  good  social  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  newly  blind  or  those  blind 
persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  remained  isolated. 

In  most  communities,  benevolent  and 
fraternal  societies  contribute  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  the 
blind  by  sponsoring  group  activities  and 
by  rendering  special  services  to  individ- 
uals. In  Muncie,  for  instance,  a number 
of  such  societies  recently  financed  the 
renting  and  furnishing  of  a suite  of 
rooms  to  be  used  as  a club  for  the  blind 
and  their  friends  of  Delaware  County. 
Members  of  the  Lions  Club  provide 
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transportation  to  and  from  meetings  for 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  go  without 
assistance.  The  Lions  Club  likewise  en- 
tertains the  blind  and  their  friends  an- 
nually at  a banquet.  These  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  Lions  Club  in  Muncie 
are  typical  of  those  carried  on  by  the 
Lions  all  over  the  State. 

The  future  of  the  Indiana  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  quite  promis- 
ing. The  activities  of  the  association  are 
promoted  by  an  energetic  and  intelligent 
leadership  composed  of  sighted  as  well 
as  blind  persons.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  by  the  pursuit  of  an  intelligent  and 
aggressive  legislative  and  social  pro- 
gram, the  unfortunate  effects  of  blindness 
can  be  minimized  and  that  all  the  blind 
may  eventually  become  well  integrated 
members  of  society.  Members  of  the 
I.  A.  W.  B.  also  agree  that  though  the 
aim  is  high  the  objectives  are  well  worth 
the  effort  and  that  they  may  as  well 
have  a good  time  while  they’re  at  it. 

WARD — Cont.  from  page  7 

The  Lions’  organization,  as  a whole, 
has  definitely  been  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  as  is  well  known  in 
Indiana;  however,  the  extent  of  the 


activity  of  the  various  clubs  may  not 
be  so  well  known.  During  a recent  con- 
vention one  of  the  floats  in  the  parade 
depicted  some  of  the  interests  in  the 
blind.  The  use  of  the  cane  has  already 
been  mentioned  but  in  addition,  glasses 
are  furnished  for  the  needy  blind  by 
various  local  Lions’  clubs  and  more  or 
less  recently  the  clubs  have  included  in 
their  activities  interest  in  sight  conser- 
vation and  prevention  of  blindness.  In 
this  connection,  the  local  club  in  one  of 
the  counties  in  the  state  an  eye  clinic 
was  conducted  for  all  children.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  were  disheartening 
and  caused  a realization  that  much  is 
needed  in  this  field.  Further  examples 
of  efforts  in  this  direction  were  the  pur- 
chase of  dental  equipment  for  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  by  the  Indianapolis 
clubs.  Improved  lighting  was  provided 
as  a sight  saving  measure  in  some 
schools.  As  a recreational  measure, 
skates  were  provided  for  children  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind — all  of  which 
contribute  to  the  well  rounded  develop- 
ment of  these  children.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  this  organization’s  in- 
terest in  the  blind  as  well  as  other  groups 
not  so  well  known  for  their  work  with 
the  blind.  These  include  such  agencies 
as  the  American  Legion,  Indiana  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs,  various  in- 
dustries and  individuals.  These  groups 
and  individuals  provide  glasses,  help  in 
securing  employment,  give  personal  ser- 
vice, such  as  the  volunteer  group  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Many  in- 
dividuals coming  to  Indianapolis  for  eye 
examinations  or  surgery  need  aid  in 
getting  around  the  city.  The  volunteer 
who  meets  them  not  only  conducts  them 
to  the  proper  place,  but  frequently  waits 
with  them  to  keep  them  company  during 
the  eye  examination,  takes  them  for 
meals  if  this  is  indicated  and  generally 
attempts  to  make  their  stay  in  Indian- 
apolis as  pleasant  as  possible.  Other 


agencies  such  as  the  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Wheeler  Mission  co-operate 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  filling  gaps,  such  as  providing 
a place  to  stay  if  it  is  necessary  for  the 
individual  and  a companion  to  stay  over- 
night. The  Traveler’s  Aid  assists  also 
by  meeting  trains  and  buses  at  hours 
earlier  or  later  than  the  office  hours  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Various  needs  of  the  blind  are  brought 
to  light  which  cannot  be  met  because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  Indiana  Welfare 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  For  example,  a blind 
individual  may  need  eye  surgery  or  an 
artificial  eye  for  cosmetic  reasons  and 
this  cannot  be  provided  under  the  wel- 
fare act.  This  individual’s  adjustment 
to  his  community  may  be  dependent  at 
least  partially  upon  the  securing  of  an 
artificial  eye.  Local  resources  such  as 
the  various  clubs  mentioned  would  no 
doubt  be  interested  in  assisting  the  in- 
dividual if  the  problem  became  known. 
A blind-deaf  individual  may  have  an  ear 
phone  but  be  unable  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  upkeep  of  such  equipment.  Pur- 
chase of  an  occasional  battery  will  help 
to  keep  this  person  contented  and  ap- 
prised of  current  affairs.  For  an  individ- 
ual who  must  live  alone  a telephone  is 
essential.  How  much  more  so  to  a blinded 
individual  who  may  be  confined  to  the 
home  either  because  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness  or  additional  handicaps.  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  avenues 
which  were  opened  to  the  blind  with  the 
advent  of  the  radio  and  the  talking  book. 
Even  these  cannot  completely  take  the 
place  of  other  forms  of  recreation.  To 
the  individual  who  enjoys  walking  in  the 
woods,  boating,  or  any  of  the  other  forms 
of  recreation  enjoyed  by.  those  who  see, 
a friendly  visitor  is  welcome  who  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  blinded  one  to 
experience  these  pleasures. 


SUMMARY  OF  SECURITY  AID  RECIPIENTS,  ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED  AND  AVERAGE  RECEIVED— MAY  1948 


PROGRAM 

Number  of 
Recipients 

Assistance 

Received 

Average 

Received 

Per  Cent  Change  from  April 

Recipients 

Assistance 

Received 

Average 

Received 

Old  Age  Assistance 

50,422 

$1,653,053.32 

$32.78 

* 

+ 1.0 

+ 1.0 

Assistance  to  Dependent  Children 

428,026.65 

+ 1-7 

Families  _ _ 

8,436 

50.74 

+ 0.9 

+ 0.8 

Children  

20,924 

20.46 

+ 1.0 

+ 0.6 

Blind  Assistance  . . . ..  . 

1,904 

66,323.24 

34.83 

—0.1 

+0.7 

+ 0.8 

* Less  than  one-tenth  of  1%. 
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